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RUSSIA NO RIDDLE 


c is now several years since Win- 
ston Churchill made his state- 
ment that Soviet Russia is “a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma,” and as late as March 10th 
of this year, The New York Times 
referred to “The Red Riddle.” But 
there is no riddle. Nor was Russia 
ever an enigma. Every newspaper 
editor and foreign correspondent, 
every member of 
Congress and of Par- 
liament, every citi- 
zen, except perhaps 
the twelve-year-old 
adults for whom the movies are 
made, and the sub-morons who lis- 
ten to the “soap-operas” or delight 
in Dick Tracy, in short, everyone 
not of arrested mental development 
knows that Russia is no riddle. The 
riddle is that public men continue to 
call Russia a riddle. As far back as 
1943, William Henry Chamberlin 
exploded the “Riddle” notion in a 
book entitled, The Russian Enigma; 
an Interpretation. So why do the 
makers and peddlers of public opin- 
ion still pretend not to have read 
the riddle? Al Smith used to say, 
“to kid someone else is a venial sin; 


A 
Dangerous 
Fiction 


to kid yourself is a mortal sin.” 
Whom does the editor of The New 
York Times think he is kidding 
with that phrase, “The Red Riddle”? 


HE most obvious fact in the 
world is that Russia is build- 
ing herself an Empire. And the 
next most obvious fact is that she 
has fairly well completed the job. 
If the status quo were frozen 
now, Russia would have an Empire 
extending more than half way 
around the globe. Virgil Jordan in 
Manifesto for the Atomic Age (a 
nightmare of a book) spoke of Rus- 
sia’s Empire as reaching “from 
Calais to Korea.” One of the re- 
viewers found fault 
with what he called 
the facile alliteration 
because it took in 
too much territory. 
Jordan might have answered with 
Hamlet, “how absolute the knave 
is. We must speak by the card.” 
The literal fact is that from the 
western boundary of Poland (Po- 
land is to all intents and purposes 
Russian territory) to the Kuriles 
is a distance of 5,256 miles. From 
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Murmansk, or, for that matter, 
from the North Pole, which, we are 
told, is to be on the main highway 
of intercontinental air travel, to the 
southern tip of Russian Armenia is 
3,725 miles. And this huge Empire 
is in one continuity, not scattered 
here and there over the globe, with 
wide gaps like those between Eng- 
land and India or between Canada 
and Australia. The Russian Em- 
pire of today is a compact unit of 
almost ten million square miles. 
But Russia has her eyes on more 
than that. She is demanding two 
provinces in Turkey. Indeed she 
threatens to appropriate all Turkey. 
In mid-February a newspaper col- 
umnist prophesied that World War 
III. would commence in April or 
May when Russia would move into 
Turkey, and Britain would follow 
to put her out. It seemed at the 
time the prophecy of an alarmist, 
but before mid-March we were read- 
ing in the headlines “Heavy Rus- 
sian Columns Move West in Iran: 
Turkey or Iraq May Be Goal.” 
What does anyone suppose is 
the purpose of Russia’s solicitude 
for Greece in what she alleges to be 
the oppression of that little land by 
Britain? And why is she staking a 
claim to Tripolitania and Eritrea 
which were to have been the nuclei 
of the new Roman Empire of the ill- 
starred Sawdust Caesar? Has any 
intelligent observer the slightest 
doubt as to the meaning of the hub- 
bub raised by Left- 
ists in France and 
the United States 
over Franco and 
Spain? Did not Lenin predict that 
Spain would be the first Soviet out- 
side Russia? And has not Stalin 


Not What 
Russia Says, 


sworn upon the varnished cadaver 
of Lenin that he would carry on 
where Lenin left off? Stalin’s heart 
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is not bleeding for the poor Span- 
iards groaning under the domina- 
tion of a dictator. What Stalin 
wants is access to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

To continue the interrogatories: 
Does anyone, Semite or anti-Semite, 
imagine for a moment that Russia 
is distressed by the clash of Arab 
with Jew in Palestine? Or by street 
riots in Egypt and India? Is Stalin 
cut to the quick by the ingratitude 
of England’s colonies to the “mother 
country”? Britain, until recently 
had been his friend, but did not La 
Rochefoucauld say, “There is some- 
thing in the worst afflictions of our 
dearest friends that does not en- 
tirely displease us”? 

To ask but one more question: 
Does Stalin lament the threat to 
world peace in the pitched battles 
between Chinese 


Communists andthe But What 
forces of Chiang Russia 
Kai-shek in Man- Means 


churia? With one 

word—or at the most three—“Cut 
it out!”—he could bring peace to 
Manchuria. Why doesn’t he? 


HE answer to these questions, 

one and all (for they are all 
one) is that Russia is convinced 
that the British Empire is “kapoot,” 
and that it is now Russia’s turn to 
dominate the world. 
This time it is to Now, It’s 
be a Communist not My Turn, 
a Capitalist world. Says the 
Not that the eco- Bear — 
nomic form of the 
new empire is a matter of primary 
concern to Stalin. It merely hap- 
pens that Capitalism is in straits 
and that Capitalism’s predicament 
is Communism’s opportunity. If it 
seems to be of advantage to Russia 
to ease up, as Timasheff holds she 
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does, on some elements of Commu- 
nism and adopt or pretend to adopt 
certain Capitalistic customs, Stalin 
will not scruple to do so. Years 
ago he said that Communism was 
for domestic consumption and not 
for export. Of course we didn’t be- 
lieve him. David Dallin warns us 
to disregard or at least to discount 
the reports of a change in Commu- 
nist principles even inside Russia, 
and no one knows Russian Commu- 
nism better than Dallin. 


UT discussion of the nature of 

the Russian Empire ngw in the 
making is not to the point. What 
we are getting at is an answer to 
the question “What is Russia up 
to?” The answer is not far to seek. 
Russia wants Empire. There is no 
riddle, no mystery, no enigma. 
There are, indeed, secrets behind 
the iron curtain. But Russia’s am- 
bition for Empire and her determi- 
nation to get herself an Empire, by 
hook or by crook, with fair means 
or foul—; ‘a#lrably foul — are no 
secret. Editorial writers, authors of 
books, commentators, platform lec- 
turers and others who incessantly 
repeat the phrase, “Russian Riddle” 
are either ignoramuses or obscu- 
rantists. 


the midst of general enthusiasm 
over the recent speech of Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, I regret being 
obliged to list him among the vic- 
tims of the “Riddle” illusion. Let 
me confess however, that his was 
an eloquent speech. Like everyone 
else I was greatly 

That impressed by it. But 
Vandenberg I don’t like the mys- 
Speech tery motif. He said: 
“What is Russia up 

to now?” And he continued: “It 
is, of course, the supreme conun- 


drum of our time. We ask it in 
Manchuria. We ask it in eastern 
Europe and the Dardanelles. We 
ask it in Italy, where Russia, 
speaking for Yugoslavia, has al- 
ready initiated attention to the Po- 
lish legions. We ask it in Iran. We 
ask it in Tripolitania. We ask it in 
the Baltic and the Balkans. We ask 
it in Poland. We ask it in the capi- 
tal of Canada. We ask it in Japan. 
We ask it sometimes even in con- 
nection with events in our own 
United States. What is Russia up 
to now?” 

The Senator’s question is purely 
rhetorical. He knows darn well 
what Russia is up to in Manchuria, 
Eastern Europe, the Dardanelles 
and elsewhere. Also he knows darn 
well what she was up to in the capi- 
tal of Canada; before the Canadians 
caught her in the act of robbery. 
He knows best of all what Russia 
was doing and is now doing in 
Washington and in a dozen other 
cities of the United States. What 
is she up to? She is up to mischief. 
Dangerous mischief. What she is 
up to would lead in other times and 
other circumstances to a break in 
diplomatic relations and probably to 
war. She is not only spying and 
stealing, she is instigating to trea- 
son. In Canada and the United 
States, in London at the U.N.O. and 
presently in New York she has been 
and she will be planning for the 
extension of her Empire and the 
conquest of the world for Commu- 
nism. : 

Yes, yes, I know: there are “lib- 
eral” journals which still speak of 
Communism as a “bogey.” Their 
psychology, like that of The Nation 
and The New Republic which ap- 
prove an economic and political 
system which would clap down a 
censorship upon them, and perhaps 
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give them their quietus, is beyond 
my comprehension. They are babes 
in the woods, like the Hollywood 
movie stars who root for Commu- 
nism but who would find their in- 
take cut from a half-million a year 
to $35 a week, if Communism came 
to California. “Liberals” can be 
blind moles. 


HAVE spoken above of the ex- 

tent of the Russian Empire as it 
already is. Winston Churchill, in 
his speech at Westminster College 
on March 5th, rolled off this signifi- 
cant passage: 

“From Stettin in the Baltic to 
Trieste in the Adriatic, an iron cur- 
tain has descended across the Con- 
tinent. Behind that line lie all 
the capitals of the ancient states of 
central and eastern Europe, War- 
saw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia. 
All these famous 
cities and the popu- 
lations around them 
lie in the Soviet 
sphere and all are subject in one 
form or another, not only to Soviet 
influence but to a very high and in- 
creasing measure of control from 
Moscow. Athens alone, with its 
immortal glories, is free to decide 
its future at an election under 
British, American and French ob- 
servation. The Russian-dominated 
Polish government has been en- 
couraged to make enormous and 
wrongful inroads upon Germany, 
and mass expulsions of millions of 
Germans on a scale grievous and 
undreamed of are now taking place. 
The Communist parties, which were 
very small in all these eastern states 
of Europe, have been raised to pre- 
eminence and power far beyond 
their numbers and are seeking 
everywhere to obtain totalitarian 
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control. Police governments are 
prevailing in nearly every case, and 
so far, except in Czechoslovakia, 
there is no true democracy. Turkey 
and Persia are both profoundly 
alarmed and disturbed at the claims 
which are made upon them and at 
the pressure being exerted by the 
Moscow government.” 

Eloquently spoken indeed. And 
realistic. No more of his quondam 
“riddle, enigma, mystery” line of 
talk. For this relief much thanks. 
But the experienced analyst of po- 
litical speeches cannot suppress the 
spontaneous query, “And what were 
you doing, Mr. Churchill, you and 
your dear departed buddy, Mr. 
Roosevelt, while all that Russian 
expansion was going on? Not all of 
it was accomplished after you left 
office. Most of it happened while 
you and Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Stalin were meeting, 
palavering, slapping How Come? 
one another on the 
back, roaring at one another’s 
jokes, posing for ®rm photogra- 
phers, you with your cigar, Joe with 
his pipe and “Frank” with his tilted 
cigarette and his ineffaceable grin. 
It happened because you made 
secret pacts, divvying up the world 
in a spirit of buoyant camaraderie 
and handing over big chunks of it 
to your good pal Joe. The expan- 
sion of Russia and the development 
of Stalin’s tyranny took place under 
your eyes, and with your consent. 

At Yalta you and our late Presi- 
dent agreed — keeping the wicked 
agreement secret — that Russia 
should have the Kurile Islands, Sa- 
khalin, Port Arthur and control over 
if not possession of northern Korea. 
We don’t know yet all the secrets, 
but it seems probable that you and 
Mr. Roosevelt also promised Man- 
churia to Mr. Stalin. Now you are 
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lamenting and complaining that the 
Russian domain is so vast. Why did 
you do it? Dorothy Thompson tells 
us that President Roosevelt, in an- 
swer to that question, told -her that 
“Stalin had us over a barrel.” Is 
that your view, Mr. Churchill? Had 
Britain and the U. S. A. no talking 
or bargaining points? George Sokol- 
sky of whom I asked that question 
six months ago, answered “we had 
but we gave them away.” Why did 
you give away our advantages, Mr. 
Churchill? Did the barbarian out- 
wit you two highly civilized dip- 
lomats? What were 
you and Mr. Roose- 
velt up to when you 
let Stalin “put over a fast one”? 
In fact put over three fast ones 
and strike you out? And now you 
come to America and unburden 
your soul of its worry about the 
swiftly expanding Russian Empire. 
Was it you who coined the phrase, 
“too little and too late”? Your 
oratory is too little to stop Russia 
and it comes too late. 


Too Late? 


tin 
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THE CLASH OF EMPIRES 


HE Herald Tribune of New York, 

which, to tell the truth, has 
been pretty wishy-washy on the 
Russian menace, did say something 
in an editorial under the heading, 
“The Clash of Empires.” In that 
phrase is the gist of the whole mat- 
ter of Russian expansion. It will 
be well for us Americans to get this 
point clear in our minds as we 
gravitate toward World War III. If 
it comes, it will not be a war for 
democracy (twice we bit on that 
one) or a war of ideologies. It will 
be a “Clash of Empires.” In the 
light of that fact let us Americans 
determine whether or not we wish 
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to go in. I am not now arguing 
that we should stay out. That is 
not for me to say. It is for the 
American people (mark you not 
the American President, or the 
American State Department, or 
even primarily the American Con- 
gress) but for the American people 
to decide whether we wish to get 
in on another “Clash of Empires.” 
Walter Lippmann, in a column 
entitled, “The Russian Hypnosis,” 
says: “The one certain way to mis- 
understand everything is to become 
hynotized by the power of Rus- 
sia.” “Hypnotized” is the word. 
But I venture to differ from Mr. 
Lippmann in regard to the hypno- 
tist. What has been hypnotizing 
the American people is not the 
power of Russia, but the bluffing 
and faking, the pretending, the 
lying of those who should be the 
sources of our information about 
Russia. Let them put the question 
plainly before us. Let there be no 
such shenanigan as we had from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his fellow 
conspirators before World War II. 
This time let’s have it straight and 
honest. Thus: a clash of empires 
is impending; if we think a Russian 
Empire a greater menace than the 
British Empire; if we are so con- 
vinced of that fact as to judge it 
our duty to sacrifice a million 
American lives in the clash, very 
well. Let the people decide. But 
stop talking about “riddles,” and 
“mysteries,” and “enigmas.” And 
what is more, stop making them. 


HE most obvious victim of “The 

Russian Hypnosis” is Joseph 
Davies, formerly our Ambassador 
to the Kremlin. When the news 
broke that Russia had been spy- 
ing on us and on the Canadians, 
he promptly declared, “Russia has 
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every moral right to seek atom 
bomb secrets through military es- 
pionage, if excluded 
from such informa- 
tion by her former 
allies.”’” Note the 
word “former.” Mr. Davies real- 
izes that Russia is no longer our 
Ally. At best she is a neutral, at 
worst a potential enemy. The 
Davies doctrine, therefore, seems to 
be that a neutral or a potential 
enemy has “every moral right” to 
practice espionage in America. It 
reminds one of the wisecrack of 
the merchant in the days of depres- 
sion. “There must be a hell,” he 
said, “otherwise where has business 
gone?” There must be a hell; oth- 
erwise where have logic and ethics 
gone? 

Mr. Davies follows the Soviet line 
so faithfully that he even borrows 
in substance the argument of the 
Communists when they were caught 
in the act of breaking and entering 
and robbing. “Yes, we were spying 
and stealing,” said Pravda, “but we 
didn’t get much; what little we did 
get wasn’t important, and anyway 
we didn’t need it because pretty 
soon we shall be 


The Latest 
in Ethics 


And in manufacturing it 
Court ourselves.” As who 
Procedure should say in court, 


“Yes, your honor, I 
was after the pearl necklace, but all 
I got was a few trinkets of no great 
value; if my present plans work out 
I shan’t need to burgle much long- 
er.” Or, “Sure I stole the gent’s 
wallet, but there were only a measly 
hundred bucks in it. Some day I 
hope to be in the big money myself 
and then I will be respectable.” 

“The Russians had every moral 
right to go after a big haul,” says 
Judge Davies. “They didn’t get 
much, and what they got by steal- 





ing they can get later without steal- 
ing. Therefore the case is dis- 
missed, and the Court recommends 
that the policeman be penalized.” 
Yet some people wonder what we 
old-fashioned folk mean when we 
say that the minds of men and their 
morals have gone to the devil. 

This, however, is not the first 
revelation of the mind of Joseph 
Davies. He has justified not only 
theft but murder. After Stalin’s 
slaughter of his own generals in 
Moscow, Mr. Davies wrote in a 
magazine article that whereas 
“much of the world construed the 
famous treason trials and purges 
from 1935 to 1938 to be outrageous 
examples of barbarism, ingratitude 
and hysteria, it how appears that 
they indicated the amazing far- 
sightedness of Stalin and his close 
associates.” 

The late Thomas F. Woodlock 
(God rest his noble soul) used to 
read PM every day. “I read it,” 
he said, “from the first page to the 
last. I try to work out ‘how they 
get that way.’” I, in turn, wish I 
could read all of Joseph Davies’ 
printed opinions from first to last, 
to see how he gets that way. 

But that, again, is only one small 
phase of a bigger problem. How 
does any “liberal” work himself in- 
to a condition in which he justifies 
tyranny, yet continues to call him- 
self a liberal? The woods are full 
of “liberals” of that sort. If, having 
dismissed the riddle of Russia as no 
riddle, we still feel the need of exer- 
cising our brains on a genuinely 
baffling mystery, why not this: how 
is it that men brought up in civilized 
society have become so degenerate 
as to apologize for what Franklin 
D. Roosevelt called “a tyranny as 
brutal as any that exists in the 
world,” and a system which, as 
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Winston Churchill said, “corrodes 
the mind and rots the soul”? Will 
some Ellery Queen or Sherlock 
Holmes or perhaps rather some 
Sigmund Freud, elucidate that psy- 

chological puzzle for 
Paging us? If the experts 
Mr. Freud! say “Pooh! that’s an 
easy one,” I will give 
them another which will stop them 
cold. How and why did the big 
men of America and Britain permit 
their nations to be maneuvered into 
promoting and building a huge Rus- 
sian Empire which Mr. Churchill 
now says (this is the purport of his 
Fulton speech though he disallows 
it) we must break up with a mili- 
tary alliance between John Bull and 
Uncle Sam. 


APS, after all, there is a 
quality in the Slavic mind 
which makes it sharper than the 
Anglo-Saxon. In The New York 


Times for March 13th, Brooks At- 
kinson writing from Moscow quotes 
some extracts from an answer to 
Mr. Churchill by “Eugene Tarle, 


celebrated historian.” 
son says: 

“Professor Tarle discussed with 
savage irony Mr. Churchill’s pro- 
testations of democracy. He was 
bitterly amused by Mr. Churchill’s 
‘expression of satisfaction with the 
pleasing situation of 
all His Majesty’s 
subjects living un- 
der Magna Charta, 
habeas corpus and 
other unshakable 
commandments of law and right.’ 
He remarked that he did not think 
several hundred million people liv- 
ing under the British Government 
were ‘so very comfortable.’ ” 

_Mr. Churchill is a tough old con- 
troversialist but I wonder if he. 


Mr. Atkin- 


Clash of 
Empires? 
Clash of 
Minds? 


winced when he received that 
thrust. 

So much for John Bull alone. 
But Professor Tarle with another 
thrust pinks both John Bull and 
Uncle Sam. He says: “The conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the Church- 
ill speech were that all the wicked 
actions of the U.S.S.R. threaten only 
England’s interests, not America’s. 
Therefore, this is how he imagines 
things: If the Soviet Union some- 
where damages England, then Brit- 
ain’s ardently beloved brothers 
across the Atlantic will boil with in- 
dignation and fly to the rescue.” 

Shall we indeed? Everybody 
seems to say we must. Everybody 
except the G.I.’s, those who have 
returned, those who have not re- 
turned, and those who will never 
return. Everybody except the fa- 
thers and mothers and sisters of 
the seventeen- and eighteen-year- 
old boys now in training who will 
have to do and die like their elder 
brothers on some foreign soil in a 
cause which will not be made clear 
to them. 

It boils down to this: are we still 
in any sense a democracy? That is 
to say, are we, the American people, 
to go into foreign wars, if at all, with 
our eyes wide open? Or are we to 
be blindfolded as be- 
fore, hoodwinked, 
deceived, lied to, led 
by the nose into an- 
other world war? 
And must this go on again and 
again until we get licked? Must we 
be defeated, humiliated and all but 
annihilated before we learn our les- 
son? Does someone ask, “What 
lesson?” The lesson which the 
Founding Fathers tried to teach 
us the lesson of abstention from 
the incessant wars of Europe and 
Asia! 


Don't Let 
the People 
Know 
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There are those who say, “It is” 


too late to talk; we may have been 
jockeyed into our present position; 
we may have been victimized by our 
own leaders who in turn were out- 
witted by the Russian dictator; but 
here we are, and we can do no dif- 

ferent; we must go 
Fatalism in. The ordinary 

citizen cannot. un- 
derstand what these forces are over 
which neither he nor his leaders 
have control. Not understanding 
he must have nothing to say. 
America may be, in a diluted sense, 
a democracy in peace time, but 
when war is on or even when war 
is impending, the people must not 
be let in on the secrets of the ad- 
ministration. As for asking the 
opinion of the common soldier—it 
is plainly absurd. The typical G.I. 
doesn’t know and is not permitted 
to ask what it is all about. His 
not to reason why; his but to do 
and die.” 

To me this kind of talk is defeat- 
ism, fatalism, rank. Marxian deter- 
minism. If that is the philosophy 
upon which we are to operate, we 
have lost the war, the peace and the 
very reason of our existence as a 
nation. 

But let it be recorded here, and 
I hope elsewhere, that the war now 
apparently impending will be pri- 
marily a “clash of empires” and 
only secondarily if 
at all a conflict of 
ideologies. If that 
opinion is untrue or 
only partially true, 
let our leaders at least present it to 
the people as an alternative to the 
official view. Tell the truth and the 
whole truth. Tell what may be 
the truth. Above all tell nothing 
but the truth. And unless we are 
prepared to surrender the last ves- 


Last 
Vestige of 
Democracy 


tige of our democracy (a form of 
rule in which the people have the 
ultimate decision) let the people 
decide for or against our going into 
another World War. 


F such a suggestion as the one I 
have just made—in effect a ref- 
erendum on war—is, as it will be 
called, “unrealistic,” “impossible,” 
“isolationist,” .“treasonable” and 
what not, let our leaders tell us at 
least if we have a foreign policy and 
if so what it is. In 
these pages for some 
years past I have at- 
tempted to interpret 
complicated diplo- 
matic terminology by the use of 
parables. One of these parables 
was from baseball. Perhaps I may 
repeat: in an amateur game with 
only one umpire — and he behind 
the plate—a player made a dash for 
second base and slid in, kicking up 
a cloud of dust. Even the second 
baseman could not have told wheth- 
er the runner had made the bag or 
not. But the umpire, back of the 
home plate 127 feet away, looking 
at the play through his mask and 
with his view restricted by the hulk- 
ing bodies of the catcher and the 
batter, cried to the man who had 
slid into second, “Come in! You're 
out.” The player in a fury yelled 
back, “Come out and put me out.” 
Baseball players and “fans” will 
need no expounding of the parable. 
But since there may be a few read- 
ers who don’t know baseball, the 
parable means this: we, the people 
of America, are the umpire looking 
at the play in Europe at a distance 
of 3,000 to 6,000 miles, or even in 
Asia, 9,000 miles away. We labor 
behind a mask of untruths, half- 
truths and. lies.. Our vision is 
obstructed,. furthermore, -by.. the 


Have Wea 
Foreign 
Policy? 
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hulking figures of politicians and 
diplomats who do their best to pre- 
vent our seeing what goes on. Peer- 
ing as well as we can through clouds 
of dust we shout to Russia, “Come 
out of there!” Russia yells back, 
“Come over and put me out.” 
Now tell us, you that lead us, 
what are we to do next? We have 
told Russia to get out of Manchuria, 
out of Iran; we should in all con- 
sistency tell her to get out of the 
Balkans and the Bal- 
tic States; above all, 
unless we are to 
welch on our prom- 
ises and belie all our fine protesta- 
tions, we should tell Russia to get 
out of Poland. (Let’s not quibble; 


If So, 
What? 


Russia is in Poland: the puppet 
Polish Government is Russia). Now 
suppose she challenges us to make 
good what we command. Not with 
notes of protest. Not with speeches 


however boldly eloquent, but with 
arms and men, with blood and 
death, with possibly a_ million 
American casualties, and above all 
with considerable prospect of our 
being beaten. How about it? To 
what are we committed? What is 
our foreign policy? Shall we or 
shall we not go over and put Russia 
out? Or be ourselves put out? I 
ask the makers of policy. I would 
rather ask the people. The policy 
makers will hem and haw, feint and 
spar, so that no man can know 
what they say or what they mean. 
If the people of Ameriea were per- 
mitted to speak I think I know what 
they would say. 


POSTSCRIPT 


RITING as I have above, at one 
moment in condemnation of 
Stalin and at the next in criticism 
of Churchill, I cannot but be aware 
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that some readers will demand to 
know on which side I stand. Since 
the rise of Communism and more 
particularly since the start of the 
war, it seems to be taken for granted 
that one must choose a side and 
stick to it through thick and thin. 
If he is on the Communist side he 
must blind himself to every Com- 
munist crime. If he is anti-Commu- 
nist he must never find fault with 
any word or deed of another anti- 
Communist. He must permit no 
doubt to enter his mind that his 
side in every minutest detail and 
not merely in broad essentials is 
absolutely right, and that the other 
side cannot by any chance have one 
smallest point in its favor. Such 
a rule allows no place for an inde- 
pendent American democrat who 
dislikes imperialism as genuinely if 
not as violently as he hates Com- 
munism. 

I must decline to permit my free- 
dom to be so constrained. As a com- 
mentator I insist upon my right— 
rather I recognize my duty—to tell 
the truth as I see it. As an Ameri- 
can, I cry out against what I think 
would do damage to my country, 
even though in making my protest 
I seem to be disloyal to a friend 
and an ally. As a priest I remain 
unmoved by the fact that I am 
called Fascist by Communists and 
Communist by Fascists. Christ was 
hated equally by Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees who in turn hated one an- 
other. Also He was opposed by a 
third group, the Herodians, “liber- 
als” of their day, who hated both 
Pharisees and Sadducees. The 
priest, who is not above his Master, 
must expect sometimes to be at odds 
with both extremes and with the 
mean. Such is the lot of anyone 
who persists in seeing all things sub 
specie aeternitatis. 














WHEAT FIELD 


By Autma Rosison HIGBEE 


| Nap seer querer other years when spring came round, 

And robins out beside the orchard fence were preening, 
There was a soft green whisper in the ground 

And a path led where the fall-sown wheat was greening. 


The lad grew taller every year, it seemed, 

No time at all till we walked shoulder to shoulder, 
Straight he was, as cottonwood... .I always dreamed 
That I would have him here as I grew older. 


He who loved green wind in growing emerald wheat 
Sleeps well on sea-washed shores, I have a notion, 
Waves will not daunt his soul, who found life sweet 
Beside a wide and waving wheatfield ocean. 


PREDILECTION 


By SisTeER PAULETTE ULTON 


iw I could dash my heart 

against a stone 

And break it open wide; 

If I eould take a magic dart, 
and quite alone 

Pluck out the fest’ring scars of sin 
from deep inside; 

Then might I fly to God— 
released and free— 

To be His very own 
for all Eternity. 


Ah! pause my soul, 

All this was done for thee 
When a bruiséd Man 

Met Death upon a Tree. 

















FROM BEHIND THE “IRON CURTAIN” 


By THEODORE C. PETBRSEN 
Of the Paulist Fathers 


SS, accounts in the Press re- 
garding starvation in Germany 
are both bewildering and harrow- 
ing. On December 10th, Bishop 
Oxnam was reported as appealing 
for aid for “ten million Germans 
evacuated from the Eastern prov- 
inces of the Reich and now wander- 
ing about without food, medical 
supplies, adequate clothing and 
shelter, with large numbers of their 
children and old people dying en 
route and with epidemics breaking 
out among them.” 

On December 15th, thirty-four 
Senators were reported as asking 
President Truman for action to re- 
lieve “the appalling famine in Ger- 
many and Austria.” On January 
7th, Father Swanstrom, of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, just returned from a five 
months’ visit in Europe, was re- 
ported as speaking of “innocent 
children and the aged literally dying 
from starvation in the streets of the 
large German cities” and of “visits 
to the Berlin tenements where every 
child encountered showed the clas- 
sic symptoms of malnutrition.” On 
January 10th, Dr. Fry, Lutheran 
leader, just returned from Germany, 
said it was “the current policy of 
the United States to starve the peo- 
ple of Germany.” On January 29th, 
Senator Wherry, speaking in the 
Capitol, referred to the official re- 
port made four months ago by a 
group of American economists, 
headed by Calvin Hoover (but never 





made public by President Truman), 
as indicating conditions of mass 
starvation in Germany. Ex-Gover- 
nor Lehman in answer to Senator 
Wherry’s questions had admitted 
that no part of the several billions 
of U.N.R.R.A. funds was being dis- 
pensed to German nationals—even 
though “mass starvation could not 
be averted this winter in Germany.” 

In apparent contradiction of all 
that converging evidence, on Febru- 
ary Ist, General Lucius D. Clay was 
reported as declaring: “There is no 
starvation in the U. S. zone of Ger- 
many, nor is it intended that there 
shall be.” On February 2d, report- 
ers Vanderbilt, Putnam, Arnot and 
Higgins were cited as upholding 
General Clay’s contention and as 
saying that while they had seen un- 
dernourishment in Germany, they 
had seen no starvation. However, 
on the same day, Demaree Bess 
stated in the Saturday Evening Post 
that less than 20 per cent of the 
civilians in the U. S. zone of Ger- 
many were self-supporting and, 
since the total civilian population 
of this zone is reported as 17,119,- 
000, that some 13,695,200 people 
were partially or wholly dependent 
on aid and relief. In a London A.P. 
dispatch of February 9th concern- 
ing “hunger in Europe” a British 
spokesman was quoted as saying 
that the term “mass starvation” was 
an exaggeration but that the Ger- 
mans were certainly not eating as 
well as the rest of Europe, and up 
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to 2,000,000 tons of food would 
have to be imported into the British 
zone this year. 


As if to keep us guessing, on. 


February 17th, Senator Connally 
after a quick survey of Berlin was 
reported as saying that, according 
to his cursory impressions, the Ger- 
man people were not approaching 
starvation and were no worse off 
than the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries. He failed to state how badly 
off were these others nationals or 
how secure they were against star- 
vation. 

On February 24th, the. World 
Council of Churches in session at 
Geneva declared in one of its reso- 
lutions that “the transfers of popu- 
lations decreed by the ‘Big Three’ 
have brought great hardship, dis- 
tress, and suffering to millions of 
persons including large numbers of 
women and children, and have re- 
sulted in diseases and death for an 
appalling proportion of them,” and 
that “proper means of transport, 
personal protection, and adequate 
supplies of food en route should be 
provided” and that “the policy re- 
garding the transfers should be re- 
examined lest by condemning mil- 
lions of Germans either to be fed 
by charity for an indefinite period 
or to die of starvation — it bring 
ruin not only upon Germany but on 
Europe.” On February 28th, Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery was 
quoted as saying that “large num- 
bers of Germans soon will be living 
under starvation conditions and 
many probably will die.” On March 
Ist, the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin was reported as proposing a 
joint feeding program by the four 
powers in view of decreasing food 
supplies in Germany. On the same 
date a Stockholm dispatch said that 
“fear of hunger riots in Germany 


in the near future has caused 
the Danish government to erect a 
barbed-wire barrier across. the 
whole length of its frontier with 
Germany.” 

The hunger which now stalks 
through the world and perhaps 
more particularly through the lands 
of our defeated enemies may not be 
related in any way to the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements. But there are 
other deplorable facts which can 
trace their origins to the “Big 
Three” Agreements. The Baltic 
peoples have been robbed of their 
political independence; Finland, Po- 
land, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia have been turned into vassal 
states; Hungary and Austria have 
been rendered economically help- 
less and destitute; from ten to fif- 
teen millions of Eastern Germans 
have been expelled from _ their 
ancient homesteads and sent into a 
ruined and hopelessly overcrowded 
Germany; an already overpopulated 
Germany is now further com- 
pressed into an area of two-thirds 
or three-quarters of its former liv- 
ing space; the German nation has 
been cut into four sections with 
four separate administrations; nu- 
merous essential industries, which 
had hitherto furnished employment 
and livelihood to millions of Ger- 
man. people are being dismantled 
and removed or destroyed; fifty- 
thousand anti-Communist Ukraini- 
ans, Ruthenians, and Cossacks who 
had been drafted or lured into the 
German armies have been forcibly 
returned to Russia to face liquida- 
tion. 

The responsibility for all these 
crimes and blunders was, by order 
of the “Big Three,” to be laid ex- 
clusively at the door of Germany 
and her Axis partners. Full atone- 
ment was to be. required of. those 
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enemy nations, and full punishment 
was to be dealt out. Chief Ameri- 
can Prosecutor Robert H. Jackson 
demanded that the International 
Military Tribunal convict on war 
crimes charges six indicted Nazi 
groups with an aggregate member- 
ship of 2,000,000, or by some esti- 
mates 7,000,000 men—roughly one- 
third of the total adult male popu- 
lation of Germany. 

Furthermore, at the Nuremberg 
trials, defense counsel is not per- 
mitted to ask an opportunity to 
prove, for example, that German 
infractions of the Versailles Treaty 
were in retaliation for those of 
Allied powers. Sir David Max- 
well Fyfe, acting chief British 
prosecutor, on February 23d, indig- 
nantly answered such a challenge 
by declaring that “for the defense 
to say other people did the same 
thing is entirely irrelevant — it is 
no answer, even if true, that some- 
one else committed breaches”; and 
Lieut. Gen. Roman Rudenko, Soviet 
chief prosecutor, added, “This is a 
trial of the Nazi war criminals. It 
would be a gross violation . . . to 
dwell on problems which have noth- 
ing to do with the charges we are 
investigating.” 

That is to say, if the Allies were 
guilty of cruelties or of inhuman 
methods of waging war, whether or 
not the Nazis had committed the 
same crimes first, the Allies, as vic- 
tors are not to be judged at Nurem- 
berg or anywhere else. The losers 
must stand trial by the winners, and 
no court on earth is empowered to 
determine if the winners were not 
in some instances guilty of the per- 
fidy and cruelty for which the losers 
are to be punished. 

In recent months the objections 
or at least the queries of those 
who have misgivings about wrongs 


traceable to the agreements of 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam have 
grown in number and in volume. 
On March 65th, even Winston 
Churchill bewailed publicly “the 
shadow which has fallen upon the 
scenes so lately lighted by Allied 
victory,” and “the mass expulsions 
of millions of Germans on a scale 
grievous and undreamed of,” and 
“the enormous and wrongful in- 
roads upon Germany which the 
Russian-dominated Polish govern- 
ment was encouraged to make.” In 
exculpation of himself he added 
that the Yalta agreement which he 
had signed was indeed “extremely 
favorable to Soviet Russia,” but it 
was made at a time when victory 
still seemed like a far-off affair. 
For more than twelve months now 
the world has been daily urged to 
remember the Nazi concentration 
camps and mass executions; but 
hardly a single report has been pub- 
lished in this country about the 
horrors, cruelties, and murders in- 
cident to the forcible evacuation of 
millions of people from their East- 
ern German and Bohemian homes. 
Churchill’s words about the “mass 
expulsions on a scale grievous and 
unheard of” were reported but they 
have received no comment. Pas- 
toral letters of German Bishops 
which have asked for aid to “the 
processions of homeless and penni- 
less exiles which flowed like un- 
ending streams into their dioceses” 
are not reported. If they were 
reported they might conceivably 
be denounced as fabrications and 
propaganda. The admitted fact is 
that these mass expulsions were de- 
creed by the Allied leaders while no 
practical safeguards were provided 
for the humane execution of the de- 
cree. Another fact about which 
hitherto very little has been made 
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known to us is the fate of the Rus- 
sian occupied zone between the Elbe 
and Oder rivers, part of the region 
hidden as Churchill says, behind an 
“iron curtain stretching from Stet- 
tin on the Baltic to Trieste on the 
Adriatic.” It was the Potsdam 
agreement which entrusted this ter- 
ritory to the Soviet forces, and it 
was the silent acquiescence of the 
peoples of the Big Three Allies 
which approved the granting of that 
trusteeship. A survey of that trus- 
teeship as seen by a native of that 
zone—in the form of a long letter 
from a Catholic prelate—came re- 
cently into the hands of the present 
writer and is herewith communi- 
cated in an abbreviated English 
translation. 


He says: “During the past sev- 
eral months the outward appear- 
ance of the Russian occupation zone 
in Germany has been restored to 
one of comparative order and peace. 
The widespread looting and plun- 
dering which followed in the wake 
of Germany’s military collapse has 
definitely subsided, at least in places 
where strict supervision can be 
enforced. There has also been a 
let-up in the mass arrests by which 
not only political and administra- 
tive officials, but persons of busi- 
ness and social standing, and indis- 
criminate groups of people were 
gathered in streets and houses to be 
hustled away, formed into labor 
battalions and sent to Russia. In- 
dividual arrests continue to be 
made, especially of officials who 
held positions of public trust or 
were engaged in political activities. 
The chief reason for these arrests 
has been the need of obtaining in- 
formation of political and economic 
value. Occasionally prisoners have 
been released again, but no definite 
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policy governing such releases has 
been recognizable. As a rule no 
news whatever is obtainable regard- 
ing the fate of persons remaining 
under arrest. Of many of the pris- 
oners it is known that the state of 
their health will make it impossible 
for them to survive the hardships of 
incarceration. The impromptu court 
trials, with death sentences by 
shooting, which were frequent dur- 
ing the early months of the occupa- 
tion are becoming rarer. 

“One of the major objectives of 
the new Russian administration 
seems to be the complete annihila- 
tion of the formerly existing appa- 
ratus of German civil government, 
i. e., the total liquidation of all fed- 
eral and state ministries and bu- 
reaus, of all industrial, trade, and 
business associations, of the govern- 
ment insurance and banking sys- 
tems, and of the former postal and 
railways systems. This process of 
liquidation is extended methodical- 
ly downward from federal to state, 
provincial, county, and local admin- 
istrations, to local chambers of 
commerce, local agencies of food 
distribution, etc. 

“The former boundaries of ad- 
ministrative areas have, in many 
instances, been set aside and new 
boundaries drawn. Groups of town- 
ships have been thrown together in- 
to districts, and these districts have 
been given local administrations in 
line with the Russian pattern. The 
city of Berlin has been partitioned 
into twenty-four such districts and 
for each of these a mayor with con- 
siderable independent authority has 
been appointed. So far as the Ger- 
man population knows, no uniform 
regulations valid for the whole So- 
viet-oceupied zone have ever been 
issued, nor any uniform plans for 
the political and economic reorgan- 
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ization of the zone as a whole. The 
authority to make decisions lies 
with the local military commanders 
or with the district officials under 
them. The seemingly absolute au- 
thority of the several local ‘com- 
mandatures’ and the absence of any 
‘printed regulations cannot but lead 
to considerable arbitrariness in the 
management of the various dis- 
tricts. Thus the regulations made 
for the running of the railways, for 
the opening and closing of factories, 
for the granting of industrial con- 
tracts and the apportioning of raw 
materials differ from district to dis- 
trict, and in all these cases it is im- 
possible to appeal to a superior 
tribunal which might adjudicate 
the matter and issue decisions which 
may be applied throughout the en- 
tire zone. Many minor edicts issued 
for the purpose of restricting and 
controlling the private lives of the 
population similarly vary from one 
district to another. Such ordinances 
are, as a rule, not lenient. Stores 
in most places have to be kept open 
from 6 a. M. to 8 P. M. even if no 
saleable goods are in stock. The 
crews employed in dismantling fac- 
tories and in the loading and ship- 
ping of machinery work twelve 
hours a day. 

“The work of dismantling indus- 
trial plants has now been systemati- 
cally extended through the zone and 
appears to the local population like 
a policy of revenge and of delib- 
erate devastation. Already com- 
pletely dismantled are the Borsig 
works, the Siemens works, the 
plants of Schwarzkopf, Adrema, 
Bosch, Telefunken, Loewe Radio, 
the Zehlendorf spinning works, 
Stock motors, Mercedes, the steel 
works Wenningsdorf, the great 
steel works of Brandenburg, the 
Zeiss-Ikon works, the Sachsen 


works at Dresden, and the great 
power plants of the Elbe-Oder re- 
gion. In some instances even the 
remaining walls of the factory 
buildings have been dynamited, 
while in some other instances only 
certain types of machinery and the 
most important installations were 
removed. The Potsdam agreement 
had granted Russia the right to re- 
move from Germany as her share of 
the war indemnities not only such 
industries as could be converted to 
war work but also such as served 
vital needs of the population. The 
process of dismantling, therefore, 
was extended also to flour mills, 
large bakeries, dairy plants, brew- 
eries, pharmaceutical plants, and it 
took in the whole series of pharma- 
ceutical laboratories and the one 
sole serum - manufacturing plant 
which were located in Berlin. The 
wholesale removal of industrial as- 
sets extended not only to the instal- 
lations of the plants but also to any 
remaining stocks of raw materials 
and finished goods which the whole- 
sale trade had managed to hold in 
warehouses and to rescue during 
the wave of ransacking and plun- 
dering which followed upon Ger- 
many’s military collapse. Among 
the scientific and cultural establish- 
ments which have been stripped and 
sent to Russia are Berlin’s large 
wireless communication system and 
the Berlin Telephone and Telegraph 
system (to the extent of about nine- 
tenths of all its equipment). The 
properties of the Berlin Street Rail- 
way, including its signaling instal- 
ments and most of its tracks were 
taken up and sent to Warsaw. 
“The industrial establishments 
which are not wanted for removal 
and are not marked for demolition 
have been placed under a strict sys- 
tem of control with a Russian com- 
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missar at the head of every indus- 
trial plant. In like manner a Rus- 
sian agronomist is placed over every 
large agricultural estate. The fact 
that these officials are not familiar 
with the conditions under which in- 
dustries and estates have hitherto 
functioned will naturally hamper 
efficiency and production. The dis- 
tribution of coal is entirely in Rus- 
sian hands. The distribution of 
food likewise is placed under com- 
plete Russian control except for the 
meager supply of available vege- 
tables which may be marketed un- 
der local control. For the food sup- 
plied to markets and stores eighty 
per cent of the money receipts have 
to be turned over to the Russian 
commissioners. 

“All banks throughout the zone 
were taken over by the occupation 
authorities, and many of them have 
been dismantled and packed for 
shipment to Russia. When the 
Reichsbank was taken over all its 
savings- and transfer-deposits were 
declared to be non-existent. All re- 
maining Berlin banks were merged 
into one consolidated City Bank, 
and upon it devolved the function 
of supplying all business with need- 
ed credits and with means of pay- 
ment and exchange. This arrange- 
ment together with the absolute con- 
trol of all currency gives the present 
rulers a complete check not only on 
all major business transactions but 
on the whole economic life of the 
zone. The new officials are trained 
only in the economic principles and 
methods of Soviet Russia. They 
naturally have no intention of con- 
forming their ways to the ways of a 
conquered and discredited race. 
Their intention is definitely to sup- 
plant the German and Nazi pattern 
of life with the Soviet pattern. 

“The political orientation of the 


German population, therefore, is 
destined for a complete Communis- 
tic overhauling. During the early 
months of the occupation the Com- 
munist party kept in the back- 
ground and busied itself with neces- 
sary readjustments and with the 
preparation of a campaign pro- 
gram. The only middle-class ele- 
ment which during this period 
played a part in the new orienta- 
tion consisted of the men who were 
arrested after the attempt on Hit- 
ler’s life on July 20, 1944. The 
‘Antifa’ group (Anti-Fascist Union) 
was recruited among those who had 
been victims of Fascism and mar- 
tyrs of the concentration camps. 
Many of the members of this latter 
group have been used by the Rus- 
sians in administrative positions. 
Without recommendations and tes- 
timonial letters obtained from the 
‘Antifa’ it has been almost impos- 
sible to obtain the Russian permits 
needed for any new undertaking. 
This group may, therefore, be said 
to function virtually as an adjunct 
to the communal administration. 
“Immediately after the Allied 
Control Council had allowed the or- 
ganizing of political parties and the 
holding of rallies, the Communist 
party appeared upon the scene with 
a vast amount of propaganda mate- 
rial which could be spread through 
newspapers and posters to every 
part of the country. Today this 
party has its offices, news-stores, 
and auto-parks in almost every 
town. It wants to join forces with 
the Socialist party, but its intention 
is to absorb and to control the lat- 
ter, and this intention is abetted by 
the occupation authorities. It may 
be doubted if the laboring classes, 
disillusioned as they are by the 
treatment received from the Rus- 
sians, would voluntarily align them- 
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selves with Communism; but politi- 
cal and economic pressure will most 
likely crush all open opposition and 
bring the electorate to accept a fate 
to which there is no alternative but 
death and ruin. 

“The various labor and trade or- 
ganizations have undergone consid- 
erable consolidation and have there- 
by gained strength. Communist 
pressure has forced dismissal of 
many of the old officials and lead- 
ers even where, because of their 
special qualifications, they might 
have been useful. Such of them as 
had been party members during the 
Nazi regime have, in most places, 
been put into labor battalions and 
are now clearing away the debris of 
bombed cities. What homes they 
had left are confiscated. Their food 
rations are those of the lowest class. 

“The intellectual life of the zone 
is frankly orientated toward the 
Soviet world of thought. This trend 
is promoted by the newspapers, the 
Russian films, the new schools, and 
the new textbooks. The judicial 
system of the zone stands likewise 
in the sign of ‘assimilation.’ Each 
of the twenty-four districts of Ber- 
lin has its separate district court. 
Besides these there is a State court 
which serves as a court of higher 
appeal. The trials are presided over 
by lay judges. Only two notaries 
public have been available for the 
whole Berlin area. 

“The economic condition of the 
population is deteriorating rapidly 
into widespread misery. The num- 
ber of wage earners who have an 
actual income is very small; and in 
view of the wholesale destruction 
of industries and public utilities is 
bound to become yet smaller. It is 
generally thought that the Russian 
occupation authorities may, at the 
proper time, take advantage of the 


situation to encourage emigration to 
Russia and Poland. This avenue of 
escape, however, will be open, most 
likely, only to qualified workers who 
can be useful in the rebuilding and 
the expansion of Russian industries. 
The fate of those who cannot emi- 
grate can easily be foreseen. Old 
age pensions and veterans’ allow- 
ances are not available since all 
Savings Banks and insurance in- 
stitutions have been closed. Cash 
reserves that had been privately 
hoarded will soon be exhausted. 
Even now it is difficult and often 
impossible to collect rents and 
taxes. A reasonable standard of 
living can be maintained only by 
those who have employment and an 
income. Salaries in the highest in- 
come bracket are set at a maximum 
of 450 marks a month. In the coun- 
try districts this ceiling on incomes 
is much lower. In the town of 
Wurzen, in Saxony, for example, it 
was set at 100 marks, with 30 marks 
added for a wife and 20 marks for 
each child. In Berlin the salary 
levels are fixed by law at 450, 350, 
250, and 150 marks for the four 
legally fixed income groups. The 
most significant type of employment 
and the usual way of earning a live- 
lihood is the shovelling away of 
debris. The wages for this work in 
Berlin were set at 72 pfennigs per 
hour. (The German mark is equiva- 
lent to about 10 cents at the present 
U. S. military rate of exchange.) 
“While food rationing is imposed 
on all the people, it is not applied to 
everybody uniformly, for it differs 
for four separate ration groups pro- 
portionably to the types of work in 
which these groups are engaged. 
Those doing heavy labor (as well as 
artists and scientists) receive ra- 
tion cards entitling them to. 4,200 
grams of bread a week. Those who 
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‘do light labor (including teachers, 
physicians, clergymen) are entitled 
to 3,500 grams. Office workers may 
draw 2,800 grams and, those who 
are not working may draw 2,100 
grams of bread a week. Ration 
cards do not, however, assure the 
getting of bread, for often the stores 
are empty. Fat rations are very 
low. Meat rations are higher. But 
usually the meat to which the cards 
entitle their holders is nowhere to 
be found. Vegetables have all but 
disappeared from the markets. Out- 
side of the city of Berlin all rations 
are much lower. Even in the sub- 
urbs of Berlin weekly bread rations 
were figured at only 1,000 to 1,500 
grams. These figures were cited as 
of last November. Since that date 
the food situation has grown more 
serious and the rations have been 
lowered. Unfortunately the crop 
outlook for 1946 offers little en- 
couragement for a return to normal, 
since according to calculations of 
the Berlin Food Administration the 
production of bread-grain (rye) in 
the zone between the Elbe and the 
Oder rivers cannot be more than 70 
per cent normal, oats not more 
than 40 per cent, potatoes not more 
than 50 per cent, sugar beets not 
more than 20 per cent; and these 
amounts can be available for hu- 
man consumption only if no por- 
tion of them are used for the feed- 
ing of cattle. 

“The present supply of livestock 
stands at about 20 per cent of its 
former level, while the supply of 
hogs has descended to a still lower 
mark. This is due partly to large 
levies by the military and partly to 
banditry and stealing and to whole- 
sale slaughtering, because of lack 
of fodder. There can be no thought 
of increasing the number of cattle 
in the near future. The present 
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supply of horses is about 20 per 
cent of normal—a fact which will 
be keenly felt during the coming 
plowing and harvesting seasons. As 
for ‘tractors—almost none are to be 
seen. As for farming machinery— 
the greater part has been destroyed 
or been transported. 

“The lives of the people of the 
Russian zone are gloomy. But it 
was planned that way. The dis- 
abilities inflicted upon them were 
intended to reflect the verdict of 
guilty which the ‘Big Three’ pro- 
nounced over the German nation. 
There was to be a blotting out of a 
former way of life in order to pre- 
pare for the coming of a new way. 
Whatever appearance this new way 
may assume in the American, Brit- 
ish and French occupation zones, 
there can no longer be any doubt 
that the Eastern zone is being defi- 
nitely conformed to the Soviet pat- 
tern and made into a Russian fron- 
tier area, a no-man’s land without 
economic resources, without means 
of communication, transportation 
and trade, a ‘protective’ area before 
the new Oder-Neisse ramparts of 
the giant Soviet fortress. In case 
of any conflict, this strategic zone 
would be completely defenseless, 
and at the approach of an invader 
from either side its destitute popu- 
lation would have only the choice 
between abject surrender and futile 
resistance. Either choice would 
make the zone a battlefield and 
bring further misery and ruin.” 


Comment upon that letter may 
seem superfluous, but it is perti- 


. nent to ask if the American people 


as a whole are aware of the condi- 
tions prevailing in Germany and 
especially in the Soviet occupied 
zone. If we are aware and if by our 
silence we acquiesce in the cruel- 
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ties now being inflicted upon the 
German nation, have we any right 
to hold that they in turn were guilty 
en masse because by their silence— 
or by their failure to rise in rebel- 
lion — they were responsible for 
similar cruelties inflicted by their 
leaders? Is it a lesser crime for us 
to tolerate or to condone the cruel- 
ties of Yalta, Teheran and Moscow 
than for the German people to tol- 
erate and condone the cruelties of 
Hitler and Goering and Himmler? 
It is probable that the German peo- 
ple did not know or knew only 


dimly what was being done in their 
name. We cannot claim similar 
ignorance. If we are still a democ- 
racy, that is to say, a government 
of the people, it is our business to 
know. Also it is within our power 
to know. We cannot allege the 
“iron curtain” as an excuse. We 
are bound in conscience to demand 
and to obtain the lifting of that 
curtain. If we fail in our duty we 
may justly be held responsible by 
the rest of the world for the crimes 
that are now being done in the con- 
quered and the occupied countries. 


NOW, BY ALL SIGNS... 


By VioLet ALLEYN STOREY 


OW, by all signs— 


New needles on Norway’s pines— 
Maine’s greening bittersweet vines— 
In this, the Northern Hemisphere, 
The time is early Spring— 
And apples are blossoming 
In Leningrad—in Normandie— 
In English orchards now—in orchards here. 
And now, as always, impartially, 


The flame azalea burns 


With seasonal brilliancy 


In Central Park—on hillslopes of Japan. 
Now, gently shadowed by the April sun, 


In the Black Forest, grow fresh-fronded ferns— 
And in New Hampshire’s woods; in Washington 
And Coventry, 

Each spiny hawthorn tree 

Stands tipped with coral-pink— 

And who can think, 

In human history’s span— 

Within the time of man— 

Of more expectant vernal hours __ 

Or those when world-flung petals of flowers 
Promised with such imperishable perfection, 
Past global strife, a global resurrection!. 
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By HERBERT 


66 HEN studied with any de- 
gree of thoroughness, the 
economic problem will be found to 
run into the political problem, the 
political problem in turn into the 
philosophical problem, and_ the 
philosophical problem itself to be 
almost indissolubly bound up at 
last with the religious problem.” 


Here with one incisive thrust the 
late Irving Babbitt cuts to the very 
root of what has come to be known 
as the “modern problem.” Seer- 
like, he begins at the beginning. 
Ignoring the preoccupations of 
many contemporary thinkers (the 
specialists) with economic, social, 
and political theories, he goes di- 
rectly and unhesitatingly to the real 
issue, indicating the principle, the 
fundamental truth of the matter. 

Convincing and incontestable also 
is this statement by the contempo- 
rary French philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain: 


“It is through a sound philosophy 
of the person that the genuine vital 
principle of a new Democracy, and 
at the same time of a new Chris- 
tian civilization can be rediscov- 
ered.” 


Perhaps I should confess here to 
my readers that in this paper no 
aim is made at originality. The 
pattern of the weaving only is mine; 
the threads have been drawn from 
the robes of other, and wiser, men. 
Like Montaigne I write mainly to 
instruct myself; but in this paper 
it is also my desire to try to do my 


O. WILLIAMS 


part to keep in circulation certain 
essential ideas which, I firmly be- 
lieve, cannot too often be repeated 
and opposed to the superficial and 
erroneous ideas which have become 
entrenched in the mind of modern 
man. The wisdom of the ages must 
be made current coin, and the task 
of the writer of today is to work as 
both miner and minter. He can best 
serve society by striving to bring the 
truth once more into a confused and 
uncertain world. Let his aim be to 
resist his egoistic passion for origi- 
nality (the bugaboo of artists in a 
differentiated society) and to attain 
not to a personal but to a true point 
of view which, if he make it his 
own, will become personal. We 
would be wise to contemplate 
frequently these words of Walt 
Whitman, one of the most original 
of poets: “These are really the 
thoughts of all men of all ages and 
lands, they are not original with 
me, If they are not yours as much 
as mine they are nothing, or next 
to nothing.” 

In certain past times it might 
have been considered a repetition of 
a truism to have stated that in any 
effort to ameliorate society it is from 
the individual that we must pro- 
ceed; but today I fear the proposi- 
tion would meet with opposition 
from many quarters. 

Yet, this is the only reasonable 
method, the only human method, 
the only Christian method; for it 
was Christ’s method and therefore 
the only true one. It is man who 
makes society, not society which 
makes man. Our society is no bet- 
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ter than the individuals who com- 
pose it—it is no better than I am, 
it is no better than you are,—and 
only in proportion as you, as I, grow 
in wisdom and virtue does it de- 
velop.: The whole is no better than 
its parts. As Emerson truly said, 
“All concrete advance towards so- 
cial regeneration is accomplished by 
minorities—by minorities of one.” 

Today in our political thinking 
we have lost sight of the person, 
lost him in the consideration of the 
“masses.” The individual in turn 
shifts the blame for our plight on 
Society, on the other fellow, on the 
“Government.” 


“O all too easily we blame 
The politician for our shame.” * 


Our political philosophy has be- 
come for the most part unrealistic 
and inhuman; it tends to regard 


man as an economic animal merely, 
or a tool, or—as Stalin recently 
termed his “workers”—a “cog” of 
the State; a libido, a voter, an atom, 
a proletarian. It has lost sight of 
the fundamental needs of the hu- 
man person, fails to recognize the 
depth and complexity of human 
nature. It has forgotten the moral 
and religious nature of man, dis- 
plays an ignorance of the Christian 
understanding of the meaning of 
man’s existence and of “a moral 
order that must govern political and 
economic relations no less than pri- 
vate behavior.” Above all, it ceases 
to regard man as a creature made 

1 “True progress lies in a continual increase 
in the number of those who, ceasing to live by 
an animal life alone and to feel the pleasures 
of sense only, come to participate in the things 
of the mind” (Matthew Arnold). 

2 “Today the tendency is to think of peoples 
as responsible and individuals as irresponsi- 
ble. The reversal of both these is 
the first condition of escaping the present 

Macdonald: 


decline to barbarism” (Dwight 
Politics). 


in the image of God, his Maker, God 
the end and aim of the life of man. 

The societies we build for our- 
selves reflect our errors; the con- 
fusion which we find today in the 
social and political orders we have 
brought upon ourselves. If the days 
are evil they are of our own mak- 
ing. Were we honest we would ad- 
mit that the roots of our troubles 
are founded in the fact that we as 
individuals have shirked the first 
duty of reasonable beings—to think 
as we ought, to think as humans, 
and have failed as responsible moral 
agents. 

We are guilty of pursuing strange 
gods; we have formulated novel, fal- 
lacious, and sophistic philosophies 
and have erected systems corre- 
sponding to these philosophies and 
dependent on them. “Vain fancies 
have been made our [rule] of life” 
and our hearts have delighted in 
novelty for its own sake, in novel 
concepts of man and of the uni- 
verse. We have reached that point 
of perversity spoken of by Isaias, 
the prophet: we call “evil good, and 
good evil, . . . put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness, . . . put bit- 
ter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 
Barbarism (which Goethe defined 
as the inability to appreciate what 
is excellent) has become almost uni- 
versal, and we are incapable of 
discernment; through want of cul- 
ture and critical capacity we judge 
a problem on the principle that the 
true is the new. Only the extraor- 
dinary, the odd and the eccentric 
attract; novelty and worth are syn- 
onymous for us. 

Moral values have been divorced 
from their spiritual foundations and 
materialism has been made supreme 
in our affairs. Again quoting M. 
Maritain, we have preferred “first 
and foremost. and without hesita- 











tion, ten errors coming from man, 
to one truth coming from God.” So 
confused are we that we have lost 
sight of our true end and we know 
not what is right. Because in past 
times we put from our minds seri- 
ous thoughts we find ourselves to- 
day uneasily entertaining question- 
ings, fears, terrors, forebodings. 

The disorder and turmoil and ap- 
palling chaos which we behold all 
around us in the world, this univer- 
sal confusion and pandemonium, 
finds its counterpart in the mind of 
modern man. Here in our own in- 
teriors is a miniature of the world 
of today. In this welter of selfish 
and contrary purposes, conflicting 
feelings and interests, immoderate 
tdeas and uncurbed ambitions, is 
the secret of the general chaos. 
Modern society is a mass of “infi- 
nitely repellant particles,” a confu- 
sion of conflicting self-centers, and 
wherever men foregather we in- 
variably find similar disharmony 
and disunion. Meetings and con- 
ventions are characterized by an 
amazing discord of wills, a din of 
opinions, a crisscross of individual 
egotisms, suspicion and mutual dis- 
trust. 

Writing of a recent Conference 
of Foreign Ministers which, “after 
three weeks of anguished negotia- 
tions [was ending] without any 
agreement on any fundamentals,” a 
newspaper correspondent said: “So 
deep and vital are the existing con- 
flicts that the delegates are private- 
ly admitting that they cannot make 
headway until the three government 
chiefs squarely face the collision of 
power politics and try to cushion it.” 

Even in the Charter of the United 
Nations, which many are convinced 
is the world’s only insurance against 
another and more terrible war, con- 
fusion is not lacking. Says Felix 
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Morley in “Human Events”: “The 
volume and complexity of the Char- 
ter alone would indicate, to any 
student of constitutional law, that 
this organic act represents diversity 
rather than unity of political ideas. 
One would guess that inordinate 
length was found necessary to ob- 
tain at least superficial reconcilia- 
tion of conflicting viewpoints.” 

While we were at war there was 
at least one universal agreement: 
hatred of a common enemy and de- 
termination to annihilate him: but 
since the defeat of the Axis powers, 
it has become increasingly difficult 
for any two countries to find any 
common ground for co-operation. 
And we know now that the harmony 
during the war years was more ap- 
parent than real. 

How could it be otherwise in an 
age which long since discarded all 
common disciplines and bodies of 
belief which in past times have 
served to draw men to a common 
center even across national fron- 
tiers? 


“O shame of men! Devil with Devil 
damn’d 
Firm concord holds, men only dis- 


agree 
Of creatures rational, though un- 
der hope 
Of Heavenly Grace; and God’s pro- 


claiming peace, 

Yet live in hatred, enemitie, and 
strife 

Among themselves, and levie cruel 
wars, 

Wasting the Earth, each other to 


destroy : 

As if (which might induce us to 
accord) 

Man had not hellish foes anow be- 
sides 

That day and night for his destruc- 
tion waite.” 


Paradise Lost. Bk. 2. 


+ ef Oe 
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There are numberless decent in- 
‘telligent people in the world, simple 
citizens, who see and desire the 
right things—life, liberty, the pur- 
suit of happiness in an orderly and 
peaceful world, freedom to do that 
work for which their nature best 
fits them; many even who long, 
consciously or unconsciously, for a 
world ruled over by the law of love, 
reigned over by grace—but, here is 
the disquieting factor: so many are 
at odds over the right methods for 
obtaining these things because there 
is no agreement on first principles, 
ends, or moral values. We are so 
blinded and confounded by the dust 
which many so-called leaders and 
leading thinkers have for so long 
been stirring up that we can no 
longer see clearly the way before us. 

We are seeking to purchase them 
with a variety of spurious coin, each 
counter stamped with the head of 
some false prophet, which we in our 
ignorance of traditional standards 
mistake for genuine currency. 

If this drift of humanity toward 
utter ruin is to be stemmed, we must 
realize that our salvation depends 
not on the state, or the world of 
politics, atomic energy, the San 
Francisco Charter, a planned econo- 
my, any of the numerous ‘isms, a 
mechanized world, the well-being of 
the body, or any material thing 
whatever. Nor is it guaranteed 
with the destruction of Nazism, 
Fascism, or Shintoism, or with the 
abrogation of dictatorships. If man- 
kind is to be restored, if life is to 
be reintegrated, it is in the world 
of ideas that we have to begin, in 
the revival of the moral ideas that 
govern the life of the social body as 
such. Our war is to be fought: in 
the world of thought. It is neces- 
sary that there be a deep change in 
the realms of thought throughout 


the world. The basic issues in. the 
world of our day are moral issues. 

The French writer, _ Charles 
Péguy, once said, “The social revo- 
lution will be a moral revolution or 
not at all.” Only with a renewal of 
the moral and spiritual life within 
our own soul can the social order of 
our modern world be transformed. 
We must face the fact that it does 
matter, it matters tremendously 
what we believe; it matters greatly 
what attitude we take toward the 
universe; it matters even more 
greatly what attitude we take to- 
ward man. We cannot too often 
remind ourselves that we are as re- 
sponsible for our thinking as we are 
for our acts, for our morals; that 
we are as responsible for our beliefs 
as we are for the nature of the so- 
ciety in which we live. 

Do we believe in the existence of 
a spiritual order of which man is 
naturally conscious by his knowl- 
edge of good and evil, of eternally 
true principles, of supreme and un- 
changing truths? 


“The unwritten statutes, ever fixed 
on high 
Which none of mortal heritage can 
deny; 
For not of yesterday but to all 


years 
Their birth, and no man knoweth 


whence or why.” —Aatigone. 
Or do we believe in a world driven 
blindly by irrational forces which 
man must come to serve if he is to 
survive, that ideas of right and 
wrong change according to the 
views of the majority, that so-called 
truths are subject to the changing 
whims of leaders who interpret 
popular desires? 

These beliefs lead to a different 
morality. . 
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And man, what is our definition 
of the kind of being he is? The 
contemporary philosopher, Dr. Kurt 
F. Reinhardt in his book A Realistic 
Philosophy stresses the “importance 
of a proper view of nature and life 
in general and of an adequate defi- 
nition of human nature in particu- 
lar.” 

“It may be said,” writes Dr. Rein- 
hardt, “that at any given time civi- 
lization bears of necessity the im- 
print of the then prevalent idea of 
man. Civilization changes its en- 
tire physiognomy according as man 
is defined with Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas as a rational ani- 
mal, or with Epicurus (341-270 B.c.) 
and Spengler (1880-1936) as a brute 
or beast of prey, or with Descartes 
(1596-1650) as part angel and part 
machine, or with Lamettrie (1709- 
1751) and Holbach (1723-1789) as 
a mere machine, or with Nietzsche 
(1844-1900) as a superman and 
demi-god. But no matter what kind 
of world is built around these or yet 
other definitions of man, it is always 
man, the rationable animal, whether 
acknowledging or disavowing his 
rationality, who builds these worlds 
and who therefore has to bear what 
Balduin Schwarz calls “the burden 
of consequences” (Italics mine). 

Daily from press and pulpit seri- 
ous-minded, wise and virtuous men 
and women warn us that our basic 
problem is a religious one and affirm 
their belief that only with a return 
to “faith in a transcendental truth” 
shall we find our way out of the 
muddle which materialism and folly 
of opinion have created. More spe- 
cifically, the majority of them urge 
a return to the Christian spiritual 
intellectual tradition. 

To these people this belief is a 
matter of course, but to the modern 
liberal it is but an idle dream, and 
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he counters the convictions of these 
“reactionaries” by pointing to the 
obvious failure of Christianity to 
save mankind from war, moral 
chaos, and economic ruin. Its meth- 
od, mentioned above, of proceeding 
outward from the individual to so- 
ciety he scorns as inefficacious and 
inexpedient. 

For Christianity, as I mentioned 
above, counsels us to begin at the 
beginning: with ourselves. It bids 
us set our own house in order first, 
and to trust that our neighbor is 
aware of the condition of his house 
without the necessity of our remind- 
ing him of it. The heart of Chris- 
tian political tradition is responsi- 
ble citizenship. “The Gospel,” as 
Dean Inge reminds us, “is a message 
of spiritual redemption, not of so- 
cial reform.” A doctrine at odds 
with the philosophy of the modern 
reformer who is primarily con- 
cerned with the welfare and prog- 
ress of mankind in the lump. 

Christianity, also, imposes impos- 
sible and irksome disciplines and 
inconvenient observances. It would 
have us abandon our material stand- 
ard of living, renounce the philoso- 
phy of our industrial civilization 
with its materialistic values, the im- 
placable desires and endless series 
of wants it engenders, and believe 
that if we have love and virtue we 
have need of nothing else. It ex- 
horts us to reject summarily and 
turn our backs decisively upon the 
multiplicity of devices and delecta- 
ble diversions which serve to make 
life so attractive and pleasurable, 
upon all that has heretofore con- 
stituted our world, and embrace a 
hypothesis. A somewhat alarming- 
ly revolutionary doctrine! 

It means willing instead of drift- 
ing, thinking instead of feeling, 
praying instead of dreaming, living 
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logically instead of aimlessly; it 
means peace instead of exciting con- 
fusion (but it also means divine 
discontent instead of complacency) ; 
silence instead of idle gossip, self- 
restraint and self-denial instead of 
uncurbed appetite and restless de- 
sire; living in the present instead of 
living in the future. It recommends 
such harsh and unpopular virtues 
as poverty, chastity, obscurity, self- 
renunciation, humility, devotion, 
charity. Not only does the Church 
teach us to love our neighbor; it 
persuades us to love our enemies, 
“to do good to them who hate us!” 

There are times when one is 
tempted to believe that the path in- 
dicated by the Church is too thorny 
for the tender feet of modern man, 
the way too steep for his untried 
psychic muscles. And why should 
we torture and vex ourselves with 
stringent denials, physical discom- 
fort, with fatiguing mental and 
moral effort, why struggle along ar- 
duous ways when we can step into a 
picture show and impassively await 
the advent of that new and marvel- 
ous mechanized civilization which 
the advocates of progress promise 
us—those modern Utopians who fix 
their affections on- the future, the 
intelligentsia who argue that re- 
ligion is superstition, an illusion, 
an opiate, the Church a fraud? 
They repudiate the whole Christian 
scheme of life. The Church, they 
preach, is impotent, moribund, its 
teaching medieval and obsolete, the 
Gospel but another one of the 


world’s myths, and is regarded as. 


such by the knowledgeable mod- 
ern. 

Moral progress, their story runs, 
will issue almost automatically from 
material progress; and just as soon 
as all men are well-housed, well- 
clothed, well-fed, all men shall pres- 
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ently be good. Evil is the result of 
deleterious environment, social con- 
flict, faulty education, bad economic 
systems. 

To one who believes that a phi- 
losophy to be worthy of considera- 
tion must be in sympathy with an- 
tiquity rather than with novelty, the 
habit of matching modern dicta with 
bits of “ancient” wisdom is inevita- 
ble and insistent. That word Utopia, 
for instance, in its context above, 
reminds me of a thought by the man 
who gave the word to our language, 
St. Thomas More. “For it is not 
possible,” said he, “for all things to 
be well unless all men are good. 
Which I think will not be yet this 
good many years.” 

But I am persuaded that it was 
not because he found the housing 
conditions in his sixteenth century 
London in a deplorable condition 
that St. Thomas was led to make 
that observation. St. Thomas also 
had imagined and toyed with the 
idea of a land of people differing 
from and in many ways superior to 
his contemporaries, a people ruled 
by reason, living amicably in peace- 
ful union,—it was his Utopia. It 
was, however, chiefly as an amuse- 
ment for his idle hours, as enter- 
tainment for his learned friends, 
and as a literary experiment that he 
wrote his book; I doubt if he ever 
intended it to be taken seriously,— 
with the exception undoubtedly of 
that part which deals with the ills 
and abuses of the England of his 
time. St. Thomas More was too 
wise and learned a man to believe 
that it is within the power of mere 
man to create a heaven on this 
earth; he had too profound a knowl- 
edge of God and man to deceive him- 
self into believing it possible or de- 
sirable. St. Thomas too was a re- 
alist. , 
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By Fiorence R. CHRISTIAN 


UDY! Judy Lansing! The name 
kept going through Jim Car- 
mody’s mind like a song, yet it 
wasn’t a gay song entirely. It car- 
ried an undertone of indigo, like 
something written by Rachmaninov 
in a half-hopeful moment. 

Judy Lansing was a test case. 
She might mean everything to him, 
and again she might mean nothing 
at all. The attitude of a girl with 
whom he'd dined a little, danced a 
little, before going overseas was 
highly problematical and highly im- 
portant now that he’d returned 
wounded. It was important because 
Judy was the only girl who'd cor- 
responded regularly with Jim while 
he was across, which surely indi- 
cated more than a passing interest. 
There'd never been a home town 
girl for Jim Carmody—there’d never 
even been a home town until re- 
cently when his father had retired 
from his work as construction engi- 
neer and settled permanently in the 
West. Therefore Judy Lansing’s 
reaction to him as he now was 
would become a symbol. It would 
point out the future to him. 

Oh, they’d said at the hospital 


where he'd left it off. They'd said 
he could marry, raise a family, sup- 
port himself just like any other 


Judy 
then 
failed 


Lansing bore out 
everyth 


ing was 

him what could 
strangers he'd 
town which 


Jim Carmody touched his finger 
to the Lansing bell and waited. 
When the apartment door opened 
he expected to see Judy, but it was 
her mother who answered, her blue 
eyes wide and startled under dark 
brows. 

Mrs. Lansing was much younger 
than Jim’s mother. Mrs. Lansing 
was cosmopolitan from the top of 
her dark hair that was only faintly 
feathered with grey, to her slim 
high heels. 

“Jim,” she cried breathlessly, and 
then glancing over her shoulder 
she called into space, “Judy, Judy 
darling! Jim Carmody’s back!” 

She caught him by both hands 
and pulled him into the room. She 
released him quickly, giving his 
crippled right hand a swift, envel- 
oping glance, and her shocked eyes 
blanked out as Jim limped further 
into the room. 

Judy rushed in, her face radiant, 
her dark hair tumbling about her 
shoulders. That was a thing Jim 
liked. All the girls seemed to be 
wearing their hair warm and soft 
about their shoulders. He hadn't 
seen one short, curly crop since his 
hospital ship had docked. 

Judy’s soft hands were out- 
stretched, and Jim took both of 
them. She was shocked too! He 
could feel it in the sudden tensing 
of her hand muscles, in the little 
involuntary jerk she gave. Well, 
that was natural enough. All he 
had left was the thumb and index 
finger of his right hand. Judy’s 
blue eyes glanced down quickly, 
then up again. Her expression 
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She was still 


radiant. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy, it’s so good to 
see you again! It’s so good to hear 
your voice!” Judy pulled him over 
to a seat by the fire (it was still cold 
in New York) and Mrs. Lansing 
curled up in a huge armchair across 
from them, her lips smiling, her 
eyes benevolent as they watched 
her daughter. 

“Tell us about everything, Jim- 
my,” Judy said, “about how you 
were wounded, what you are plan- 
ning to do, where you will go from 
here?” 

Jim told her about his folks, 
about his father’s retirement and 
about the house they’d bought in 
Tucson. “I’ve never seen the 
house,” he said, “nor the town 
either, but they’ve written me about 
it. They like what they have.” 

“Tucson,” Judy’s mother mused, 
and there was a dreamy look in her 
cool blue eyes. “Seems to me that 
boy you liked so well, Judy—the 
one who’s in the South Pacific now, 
came from Tucson, didn’t he, dear?” 

“You mean Ricky Bently,” Judy 
said. “No—he was from San Diego, 
mother. Whatever made you think 
he came from Tucson?” 

“One of your boys came from 
Tucson, I’m sure,” Mrs. Lansing an- 
swered. She smiled gently at Jim 
Carmody. “I just can’t keep up 
with Judy’s friends. She writes to 
so many of the boys and they’ve all 
been so lovely.” 

“Mother makes me sound like the 
—the spirit of Social Service, or 
something,” Judy laughed, “but I’m 
not that impersonal, really. I’ve 
made such wonderful friends among 
the servicemen, and I hope—lI really 
hope all of them will drop by to see 
us the way you have before they 
start back home!” 


He hadn’t said a word while Judy 
and her mother were talking. He'd 
sat there very quietly as they paint- 
ed a picture with their talk—a pic- 
ture of a lost young man with deep- 
set grey eyes, thick black hair and 
high cheek bones which were not 
quite heavily fleshed enough at 
present. The young man walked 
with a limp because he’d lost a leg 
at Aachen, and he had a crippled 
hand. -He could still use the hand, 
though it wasn’t a pretty sight. It 
made Judy Lansing flinch and talk 
lightly of the other boys she knew 
and liked oh, so very, very much. 

This was the foreshadowing of 
things to come. If Judy who had 
seemed to like him so well, could 
brush him off so lightly, there was 
little hope for him to recapture the 
pleasant, normal life suave army 
doctors had promised him. That 
was just theory—theory! At the 
hospital and everywhere else they 
fed you a lot of theory which stood 
up fine until you tried to put it into 
practice. 

Jim glanced curiously at Judy, 
and he caught a fleeting image of 
anguish in her eyes. That was an- 
other shock! So it wasn’t easy for 
her to turn him out? So there 
weren’t a dozen or so other men 
she liked better? It was just that— 
she didn’t have time for the maimed 
man Jim Carmody had become. He 
was a cripple, and it didn’t matter 
what the doctors at the hospital 
had said about useful, full lives. In 
a way maybe it was just as well that 
he become adjusted to stark realism 
at the offset. There was no sense 
in deluding himself. 

Jim looked at his watch carefully, 
though he wasn’t seeing the time. 
He just looked with blank intent- 
ness, and rose to his feet, an ex- 
pression of regret on his lean, pain- 
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lined face. “I’m sorry to cut my 
visit so brief,” he said, “but I must 
go now, and—” 

“T’ll see you again before you— 
you go West?” Judy asked almost 
pleadingly. 

“T’ll try to drop in tomorrow be- 
fore train time,” he answered, only 
he knew he wouldn’t come back 
ever. She didn’t want to see him! 
She wanted to see the Jim Car- 
mody he once had been, and that 
Jim Carmody was dead forever, so 
let him rest! Let the dead with 
their longings and ambitions rest 
in peace! 


The train ride West was filled 
with a growing bitterness which 
was offset only by his relief that 
there had been no promises to break 
between Judy and himself. He 
couldn’t have endured the treachery 
of a wife or sweetheart. He could 
endure disappointment, though it 
was burning into him so deeply 
there’d always be a scar inside to 
match the scars that were naked to 
the eye. 

The train pulled into a station 
that was new to Jim Carmody. 
Above the depot was a neon flag 
with an inscription praising the 
servicemen of the community and 
welcoming them home. Under the 
flag Jim saw his Mother and Father 
waiting. 

He was the last one out of his 
coach, and by the time he started 
to step down, his Father was there 
to help him. Jim winced—not from 
the pain of his knee, but from the 
pain of being helped by his Father, 
whose tall figure was bent a little, 
and whose hair was shockingly 
white. 

Jim winced, but was patient. 
Gradually, the doctors had said, 
he’d get so he could do anything. 


He’d get so accustomed to his new 
leg that he’d even imagine his toes 
hurt, or that his ankle twitched. 
He’d be no more conscious of it 
than he was of his good leg. Maybe 
that was so. He didn’t know. He 
doubted everything. 

His Mother threw her arms about 
him and cried a little, but he’d ex- 
pected that. She’d cried when he 
went away and she’d have cried if 
he had returned with his own two 
legs about him and no damage to 
either of his hands. 

He was glad now that “home” 
was this strange, sun-washed town 
which held no familiar faces or 
places. It was going to be a little 
easier to be in the backwash of 
humanity in an alien spot than it 
would have been in any of the towns 
where he’d gone to school a year or 
two and then moved on when his 
Father’s work made it necessary. 
Here there was no one to remember 
how strong, quick and active Jim 
Carmody had once been. There 
never would be anyone, and it was 
better this way. He might be pitied 
here for what he was now, but he 
could never be pitied for what he 
had been. 

It was strange that a new house 
with its neat little garden and lush 
spring flowers could become so 
familiar so soon. The novelty of it 
wore off quickly, because the fa- 
miliar rugs and pictures and odds 
and ends of household furnishings 
which his Mother had always cher- 
ished were in this new place, filling 
it with memories. 

The family next door to the Car- 
modys had a daughter. She was a 
pretty girl and she talked to Jim 
over the fence when he was out in 
the garden. She had grey eyes and 
dark brown hair. She reminded 
him just a little of Judy, and he 
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wanted to ask her to go to the show 
with him some evening, but he was 
afraid—afraid she’d put him off as 
Judy had. He never asked the 
neighbor girl for a date. He’d never 
ask any girl for a date because his 
mind was made up on that score. 
Still his longings to associate with 
people of his own age, his desire to 
become an integral part of the world 
about him, became pure torture. 
Through those longings and desires 
the ghost of the old Jim Carmody 
lived, haunting the peace of mind of 
the man Jim Carmody had become. 


Jim rose to his feet restlessly. He 
couldn’t stand the house any longer, 
but if he tried to go out his Father 
would want to go with him. They 
were getting to be a familiar Father 
and Son team about town, and peo- 
ple looked on the elderly man and 
his injured son with sympathy. The 
elder Carmody always had some ex- 
cuse for wanting to go along, only 
Jim wasn’t fooled. His Father was 
afraid he’d fall on account of his 
bad knee. His Father would al- 
ways be afraid he’d fall. He was 
afraid Jim couldn’t get on a bus 
without help, afraid Jim couldn’t 
step off a steep sidewalk without 
losing his balance. 

Jim put his hat on, and started 
quietly down the hall, but his Fa- 
ther heard. His Father seemed to 
be all ears, all helpfulness, and Jim 
had to appreciate the things his Fa- 
ther insisted on doing for him, even 
when they tore him apart. 

“Going to town, son?” he asked, 
and Jim answered almost gruflly. 

He watched in despair as his Fa- 
ther slipped into his suit coat and 
straightened his tie a little. He 
wanted to cry out that he had to 
make this trip alone, that he had to 
strike out for himself, but his Dad’s 


grey eyes were so kind, so gentle 
that Jim couldn’t hurt him. 

They walked out the door to- 
gether, both tall, both nice looking 
in a rugged way, only the younger 
of the two limped badly and always 
kept his right hand plunged deep 
into a pocket. 


They had reached the intersec- 
tion of the downtown underpass 
when the accident happened. Jim 
saw the car coming, but the little 
boy standing beside them didn’t. 
He ran out from the curb blindly, 
and though the driver of the on- 
coming car swerved frantically, she 
couldn’t miss, and the little boy fell 
in front of the wheels. He fell back- 
wards, but not clear, and both the 
front and back tires of the car 
passed over his leg sickeningly. 

The driver of the car was beside 
the boy almost as soon as Jim 
reached him. 

“Pick him up for me,” she sobbed, 
“and—and put him in the back 
seat.” 

Jim obeyed wordlessly, carrying 
the boy in his arms, climbing un- 
aided into the back seat with him 
while the girl, already behind the 
wheel, threw the car into gear. 

It was only then Jim remembered 
his Father. The car was already 
moving forward quickly when he 
turned and saw him still standing 
on the sidewalk, his face white, his 
eyes wide and bewildered. 

“I did it!” Jim Carmody crowed 
to himself. “I waded in there like 
there wasn’t a thing wrong with me 
and I didn’t even remember my 
leg.” He looked down at the uncon- 
scious boy, his small brown face 
tinged with a ghastly grey. He was 
a little tike—not more than six or 
seven years old, and his mouth was 
a small, blanched line. 











At the hospital Jim crawled out 
of the car unaided also, the boy still 
in his arms, and he walked up the 
pathway to the main entrance with 
such pride that the girl looked at 
him questioningly, a puzzled expres- 
sion on her face. 

That was when Jim Carmody took 
time out to notice the girl. Up till 
then he’d been too busy with his 
new sense of 

She had a small face, fine boned 
and heart-shaped. She had velvety 
brown eyes that held a sparkle of 
light, and she had hair that turned 
to flame in the sunlight, but looked 
chestnut in the shade. Watching 
her, Jim Carmody grew a little 
breathless. He had a feeling that 
this was a scene for which he’d been 
rehearsing all of his life, and the 
feeling wouldn't shake off. 

They went into the hospital to- 
gether and the girl stood beside Jim 
as he placed the little boy on the 
wheeled cart the nurse rolled for- 
ward. It was on the way back from 
the operating room that he knew 
the girl was finally noticing his 
maimed hand and the way he 
limped, but she didn’t say anything. 
She didn’t say what a fine job he’d 
done, making it obvious that any 
accomplishment of his was an ab- 
nermal feat and she didn’t ask any 
questions. 

She put her hand through his arm 
and looked up at him with a fright- 
ened expression in her brown eyes. 
Her mouth trembled a little and 
there was a glimmer of tears on her 
dark lashes. “W—would you—call 
the police for me,” she asked. “I— 
I’m too scared to talk. My name’s 
Beth—Reynolds, and I—I—Here’s 
my driver's license. I can give you 
any other information they—they 
ask for.” 


She was crying now. Crystal 
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tears trickled down cheeks which 
held just a hint of the freckles 
which must once have been like 
sprinkled gold across them and 
across her tilted nose. 

She stood beside the pay phone 
while he called the police and gave 
details of the accident. The police 
said they’d be right out and for Miss 
Reynolds to wait. 

The boy’s name was Raymond 
Paxton, and his leg was broken. 
His parents and the police arrived 
at the hospital almost at the same 
time. The police questioned Beth 
and Jim in a hospital waiting room 
while the parent Paxtons listened 
quietly. 

“We don’t want the matter taken 
into court,” Mr. Paxton said after 
he’d heard the details. “We don’t 
feel that Miss Reynolds was at 
fault.” 

“But I want to do something 
about it,” Beth insisted. “I feel re- 
sponsible whether it was my fault 
or not.” 

“I'd like to do something for the 
boy too,” Jim put in. “He’s so little 
and so game!” 

“We don’t need financial help,” 
Ray’s mother said, “but Ray is gre- 
garious, and I can’t be with him as 
much as I'd like because of his baby 
sister. You two might pinch hit a 
little for me if you'd like.” 

Beth and Jim formed a compact. 
While she was at work in the after- 
noon, Jim would entertain Ray, and 
she’d relieve him during the eve- 
ning hours. It didn’t work that 
way. Jim came back in the eve- 
nings too, and sometimes the walls 
to Ray’s room almost bulged with 
visitors. 

“You’re a wounded soldier and 
I’m a—wounded Sis—Sicilian,” Ray 
said to Jim one evening before the 
crowd arrived. 
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“You mean ‘civilian’ don't you?” 
Beth laughed, and there was the 
shadow of a dimple in her cheek 
just below the ghosts of her de- 
parted freckles. 

Ray nodded his tumbled head, 
and Beth said gravely. “That’s 
something none of us had ever bet- 
ter forget, by the way. Being a 
civilian doesn’t mean that we're 
free of danger. A person can get 
hurt just as badly on the home 
front as he can at war.” 

“Makes me a sojer, doesn’t it?” 
Ray questioned, and Jim took the 
lad’s hand in his and held it tight. 
“Makes you the finest kind of sol- 
dier, boy, the kind who doesn’t 
whimper and cry.” 

It was pleasant going to and from 
the hospital with Beth Reynolds. 
She let Jim drive her car, because 
after the accident she was jittery, 
she said. That made him feel swell 
too. He could drive a car with 


safety. He could get around just 
the way he always had regardless 
of his bad hand and leg. There was 
a large field of jobs open to men 
who could handle a car and handle 


it well. Jim Carmody was good. 
Even Beth complimented him by 
trusting her life to his driving. 

It was the afternoon of the day 
Ray Paxton was to go home from 
the hospital that Jim Carmody 
thought suddenly of Judy Lansing 
in connection with Beth Reynolds. 
After Ray went home, of course, all 
his companionship with Beth would 
end. She was a sweet girl, just as 
Judy had been sweet—only—he’d 
forgotten his resolve to stay free of 
emotional crises. He’d gone com- 
pletely overboard for Beth. In just 
this short time she had become more 
important to him than Judy had 
ever been, but—the situation wasn’t 
any different. 


Beth had been nice to him. She’d 
been helpful and friendly because 
she was a friendly sort of person, 
but anything more than the most 
casual friendship was simply out of 
the question. Occasionally, after 
today, he’d see her on the street, 
and she’d stop to talk to him, but 
that was the most he could expect. 

Beth was there when the Paxtons 
came to get Ray. She’d brought the 
boy two little live cuddly bunnies 
and Mr. Paxton already had some 
hutches ready to accommodate Mr. 
and Mrs. Bunny and their inevitable 
progeny. 

Jim carried the bunnies in their 
box to the car, and Beth stood be- 
side him as the Paxtons drove away. 
“Come and see us,” their voices 
called into the spring night. “Be 
sure to come—both of you.” 

Jim waved, but made no prom- 
ises. He didn’t want to obligate 
Beth in any way to continue visit- 
ing the Paxtons with him, though 
he’d go to see the boy, of course. 

Beth was waiting for Jim to open 
her car door for her, only it was the 
wrong door. “Don’t you think 
you’d better drive?” he asked, and 
she shook her head vigorously. 

“I feel safer when you're at the 
wheel, Jim,” she said. 

Now that was all right ‘too, 
though she probably just said it to 
give him a sense of importance. 
Now that Ray, the common link be- 
tween them, was on his way home, 
Jim Carmody felt he must get back 
to earth. He had let himself be- 
come involved in another day- 
dream, but he mustn’t let Beth find 
out how he felt. She’d have to hurt 
him if he did, and that would hurt 
her. She didn’t have Judy’s flare 
for lightness, Judy’s ability to brush 
that which was imperfect away 
with gentle gaiety. 
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Jim drove home slowly, to make 
that last ride last longer. In front 
of Beth’s house he turned the car 
into the driveway and slid from un- 
der the wheel. He only lived three 
blocks farther and Beth hadn’t 
argued with him when he explained 
that walking those three blocks was 
good for his knee. 

“Good-by! Good-by, Beth,” he 
said. 

“Good-night, Soldier!” she an- 
swered softly, but she didn’t turn 
away and start toward her house. 
She just waited there, the street 
light throwing one side of her face 
into lovely relief. 

Jim stood it as long as he could, 
and then he swung around and 
started away. It was rude, he knew, 
but he couldn’t let her see him torn 
up emotionally the way he was. He 
couldn’t hurt her. 

“Wait a minute, Jim,” she called, 
and he turned back almost hope- 
fully. 

“Jim,” she said. “Jim, I’m—I’m 
shameless, I guess, but don’t you 
ever want to see me any more? I 
mean—we’ve had such fun, and—” 

He walked toward her slowly, his 
limp undisguised in the dim light 
from the street. “You know all 
about my leg and my hand, Beth. 
You’ve been wonderful and kind, 
but—I can’t risk getting fonder of 


“Because I’m a cripple. Because 
I can’t inflict myself on you. We— 
both might fall in love and I just 
can’t risk hurting you.” 

Beth’s silence lasted only a mo- 
ment. “Jim,” she said softly, “Jim, 
I’m mortally hurt already. You see 


—the day I ran over the little Pax- 
ton boy, your coming was like— 
like a benediction. I knew you 
were the one, and—you still are. 
You always will be.” 

Hearing her speak that way made 
Jim Carmody dizzy because he felt 
the same. Beth was a comfort and 
a benediction. If he lost her 
there’d never be anyone else, and 
yet—-yet he had to save her from 
her own warmth and generosity. 

“You don’t know what it would 
mean to have a crippled man 
about,” he said harshly. “You’re 
too young and inexperienced to re- 
alize.” 

Beth’s eyes had kindled a fire, 
and her dark lashes narrowed so 
that only the sparks of her anger 
glimmered in the half light. “My 
father shot his hand off when I was 
ten! He’d gone duck hunting and 
he nearly killed himself! Do you 
think we turned him out of the 
house? Do you think if I married 
an uninjured man I’d desert him if 
he were hurt in a civilian accident? 
Do you?” 

“No—no, of course not, but—” 

“There’s no difference, Jim, and 
I do know how it will be. You're 
the one who can’t see how happy 
and contented we’d be. You’re the 
one who sees only the surface—” 

She paused for breath and her 
eyes became soft pools of light. 
“Look, Jim — couldn’t we — start 
over — make tomorrow the begin- 
ning? It’s the first day of spring, 
Jim.” 

The first day of spring—the be- 
ginning of life and hope and rebirth. 
Jim Carmody opened his arms wide, 
and Beth walked into them. 





DAY-DREAM 
By EpitH Tatum 


_— upon a hill one day and saw 

The dogwood trees float down as on a tide, 
Each one white-veiled and lovely as a bride. 

I dreamed that they had come from Calvary 
Where once a dogwood held the Crucified 

On that dark day so long ago. 

But since Lord Jesus blessed them ere He died 
The trees no longer grow robust and tall, 

But like young maids are fragile, fair and small; 
His cross their flowers shape, with inner crown, 
And nail prints on the petals touched with brown; 
To honor Him, each decked as though a bride, 

In blossom veiling white as snow. 


CONVERT’S ROAD 


By HELEN FRITH STICKNEY 


HE Flame burns at the end of the vista, 
This Flame too bright, too urgent, 
Sternly commanding. 
Close the sharp eye against it, 
It tantalizes the drooping lids. 
Murmur the words of negation, 
Of comfort; 
Stay on the easy path 
With friendly voices; 
Shake off the hornéd doubt, 
The wild self-questioning— 
But the fire sweeps across the droop of eyelids, 
This fire too strong, 
Too urgent, 
Sternly commanding. 











WE BRAZILIANS ARE BECOMING ONE PEOPLE 


By DorotHy PENN 


T is the opinion of some that 
Brazil’s great lesson to the mod- 
ern world will lie, not in any sphere 
of politics or economics, but in “her 
successful fusion of races and her 
consequent development of a true 
American, non-European type.” 
Brazil is certainly one of the out- 
standing instances where inter- 
breeding and acculturation of races 
are being carried on. This does not 
mean that Brazil has not attained 
a place which causes many to feel 
that the “balance of power in this 
hemisphere now rests on an axis be- 
tween Washington and Rio de 
Janeiro” and that it is within 
Brazil’s power to take the financial, 
commercial, and economic lead on 
the southern continent. 

Brazil is the largest country in 
Latin America and fourth largest 
in the world. Her territory of 
3,275,510 square miles is greater 
than that of the continental United 
States by about the area of Texas. 
She has immense expanses of fertile 
agricultural lands, great potential 
mineral wealth, and the many prod- 
ucts of the Amazon basin will bring 
her further riches in proportion as 
this region is opened to transporta- 
tion through airlines and water- 
ways. It is estimated that Brazil is 
so large and so rich a land that she 
could support 900,000,000 people as 
against a possible 500,000,000 for 
the United States. 

One might say that in the sphere 
of politics, too, Brazil has a lesson 
to teach, for she is one Latin Ameri- 
can country where independence 
was won without bloodshed. The 


modern Brazilian state was outlined 
under the guidance of three broth- 
ers, José Bonifacio, Carlos, and 
Martin de Andrada. In 1821, the 
then exiled Portuguese ruler, Dom 
Joao, returned to Portugal and left 
his son Dom Pedro with these words 
of advice: “Pedro, Brazil will, I fear, 
ere long separate herself from Por- 
tugal, and if so, place the crown on 
thine own head rather than let it 
fall into the hands of any adven- 
turers.” 

These were the years when the 
Latin American countries were 
breaking from Spain and becoming 
independent republics. The An- 
drada brothers were the leaders of 
the democratic elements in Brazil, 
but wisely they saw that a demo- 
cratic rule by a fair-minded prince 
under a constitution could be ac- 
complished without bloodshed, and 
so José Bonifacio de Andrada 
secured many thousands of signa- 
tures to a petition begging Dom 
Pedro to remain as first ruler of the 
independent nation of Brazil. Thus 
was won for Brazil in fifteen months 
an independence from Europe for 
which some Latin American coun- 
tries struggled fifteen years. The 
United States was first to welcome 
Brazil as an independent nation on 
May 26, 1824. 

The young Dom Pedro I. meant 
well, but his inherited royal pride 
led him to intolerant acts and 
caused him at length to imprison 
and to banish the Andrada broth- 
ers. For nine years the monarch 
tried to rule, but he had lost the 
love of the Brazilian people, and too 
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late did he recall from exile José 


Bonifacio. He realized his own 
faults and entrusted his infant son, 
Dom Pedro II. to the elderly José 
Bonifacio de Andrada to rear as a 
good monarch should be reared, and 
himself set sail for Portugal. 

Here, then, was an unusual ex- 
periment in government. The An- 
drada brothers brought up the 
young prince in the highest ideals 
of democracy, and at fifteen he was 
declared of age and became Em- 
peror of Brazil in 1840. Raised by 
such liberal statesmen, Dom Pedro 
Il. was a most democratic ruler. 
Under him Brazil grew to the status 
of a great nation. Schools were 
started, cultural institutions fos- 
tered, slavery abolished, immi- 
grants encouraged, and the border 
situation in Uruguay and Paraguay 
settled. Some say that Dom Pedro 
II. lost his throne in 1888 when 
slavery was abolished. Angry slave 
owners joined with republicans and 
forcét’-the abdication of the em- 
peror. Yet Dom Pedro realized that 
it was for the ultimate good of 
Brazil that he go—even that he 
leave the very soil of the land he 
loved—in order that the new Re- 
public might have peace without 
bloodshed. And so we have the 
paradox in 1889 of the Brazilians 
regretfully banishing their seventy- 
three-year-old monarch, “the great- 
est democrat of them all.” Only re- 
cently there passed away a distin- 
guished descendant of the Andrada 
family, Senhor Antonio Carlos de 
Andrada. This Senhor de Andrada, 
one time acting president of Brazil, 
was a friend of democracy, as was 
his family before him, and placed 
great stress on a close bond between 
Brazil and the United States. 

Intimately related to Brazilian 
democratic sentiment, — indeed, a 





very integral part of it,—is the feel- 
ing that “nothing is honestly or 
sincerely Brazilian that denies or 
hides the influence of the Amerin- 
dian and the Negro.”* And this 
feeling is one and the same in the- 
ory and in practice, for in Brazil 
appears to be a forward-moving 
society, having no place for social 
distinctions based on race or color. 
Class, not race, determines social 
prestige. Theodore Roosevelt is 
said to have remarked once of 
Brazil: “If I were asked to name the 
one point in which there is com- 
plete difference between the Brazil- 
ian and ourselves, I should say it 
was in the attitude to the black 
man.” 2 

Negro slaves were first brought to 
Brazil in the 1530’s to work the 
plantations, as the South American 
Indian sickened and died when 
forced into captivity. Furthermore, 
the Indian was difficult to obtain as 
the tribes kept retreating into the 
jungles and the upland plateaus. 
The African Negro seems to have 
been able to adapt himself readily 
to the climate and the physical con- 
ditions of Brazil. From an eco- 
nomic point of view, one might say 
that the Negro constituted the chief 
factor in the building up of Brazil 
during some three hundred years. 

Many of these Negroes were 
shrewd and intelligent; some are re- 
puted to have been able to read; 
others to write Arabic. Some were 
Mohammedan by religion and, due 
to superior and clever leadership, 
revolts often occurred, and frequent 
were the accounts of barbarous 
cruelties practiced on the rebellious 
blacks. From this rather advanced 
and aesthetically handsome strain 

1 Gilberto Brazil, an Interpretation, 
New York, 1945, p. 122, and passim. 

2 Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil, Chicago, 
1942, p. xvii., and passim, 





of Negroes, came the beautiful 
Negro women whom many whites 
chose for mistresses. 

The slave trade reached its height 
in the eighteenth century after the 
discovery of gold and diamonds in 
the interior, and the expansion of 
the cultivated areas to the south. 
Tentative estimates place the num- 
ber of slaves imported at some 
50,000 per year, but there have been 
preserved no reliable statistics. 
Many slaves were smuggled into the 
country. Yet, though the Brazil of 
today has a Negro population pro- 
portionately greater than that in 
the United States, Brazil has no 
“race problem.” 

The attitude toward the blacks 
shown by the Latin peoples of the 
Mediterranean persists still. They 


show none of the dislike of color 
which is a trait of the Nordic races. 
The Portuguese in Europe were well 


acquainted with the dark-skinned 
Moors, and had long admired their 
agricultural ability. The Moorish 
woman is of legendary beauty, and 
Mr. Roy Nash has pointed out that 
during the Moorish occupation of 
the Spanish Peninsula (711-1492 
A.D) the darker man was the more 
cultured, the more learned and the 
more artistic. It might well be that 
at that time it was an honor for the 
white man to mate with the brown.’ 
History, experience, folklore, popu- 
lar literature,—all would have in- 
clined the sixteenth century Portu- 
guese to look with favor upon inter- 
marriage with the brown-skinned 
Indian whom he found on the Bra- 
zilian continent, and later with the 
Negro. So there soon appeared 
mulattoes, quadroons, and a pro- 
gressive lightening of the skin of the 
population. The Negro tempera- 


8 Roy Nash, The Conquest of Brazil, New 
York, 1926, p. 37, and passim. 
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ment had within it a sort of child- 
ish joy in the slightest incidents of 
life, and this joyousness, and love 
of dancing, of song and bright col- 
ors, reappear in the mulatto, help- 
ing to modify the severity of the 
Portuguese nature. 

In the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, José Bonifacio de 
Andrada, mentioned above as a 
leader in the independence move- 
ment in Brazil, conceived a plan the 
basic idea of which was the assimi- 
lation of the Indian as well as the 
Negro, by a culture (the Brazilian- 
Portuguese) which would be en- 
riched by them. He has been termed 
“the greatest statesman that Portu- 
guese-America ever has had” and 
was a practical idealist whose dream 
was the development of a Brazil 
that would be characteristically an 
American nation, free of European 
race prejudices. The Portuguese 
had no antipathy to the Indian. 
Indeed, probably the commonest 
mixture today in Sao Paulo is White- 
Amerindian. Many a family points 
with pride to Indian chieftains in 
their past. A German ecologist, 
Konrad Guenther (A Naturalist in 
Brazil, the Flora, the Fauna, and 
the People of Brazil, London, 1931) 
was “sympathetic to race-mixture 
and Indianism as a means by which 
the Brazilians would create a home- 
grown civilization evolved organi- 
cally from its environment.” 

During the colonial period, slaves 
were frequently freed by their mas- 
ters, although the masters were not 
averse to being paid. During the 
nineteenth century numerous de- 
vices were used and some laws 
passed having to do with manumis- 
sion. A few such were the freeing 
of slaves who would agree to serve 
in the Paraguayan wars, or the lib- 
eration of any Negro woman who 
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had reared ten children, or the so- 
called “Law of Rio Branco” (1871) 
which freed offspring of slave moth- 
ers after the date of the law. Actual 
signing of the decree abolishing 
slavery was in 1888. 

During the nineteenth century 
new leaders arose with democratic 
sentiment. Many of them were sec- 
ond or third generation descend- 
ants of slaves, or the sons of immi- 
grants of modest birth. These men 
were all eager for rise in social 
status, but oddly conservative when 
economic problems were concerned. 
Through the efforts of these men, in 
collaboration with the members of 
the fast dwindling plantation aris- 
tocracy, a plan was worked out to 
protect Brazilian coffee production. 
This plan has been regarded as an 
original contribution of Portuguese 
America (mestizo and even negroid 
in composition) to the science of 
economics and to the then vague 
technique of government control of 
markets. This plan, according to 
Mr. Charles R. Whittlesey, “was in- 
troduced into the English-speaking 
countries about 1906 from Brazil 
where it (valorizacao) had been ap- 
plied to measures regulating the 
markets of coffee.” * Yet these same 
keen-minded statesmen, some of 
them themselves of mixed-blood, 
neglected the very urgent economic 
problem of “conversion” of a large 
segment of population from slave 
work to free. Perhaps some of them 
may not have wished to call atten- 
tion to their ancestry by seeming to 
champion the Negro cause. 

In this same nineteenth century, 
under Dom Pedro II., the press of 
Brazil was free, and public opinion 
could make itself heard, as it did in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1883 when senti- 


4The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. XV., pp. 211-212. 


ment rose against the importation 
of Chinese coolies to replace Negro 
slaves, thus sealing the doom of the 
plantation system which, though of 
great value during the early growth 
and upbuilding of the country, was 
out of place in the modern demo- 
cratic Brazil. 

Visitors to Brazil during the 
reign of Dom Pedro II. (ending 
1889) made interesting comments. 
The Reverend Dr. Fletcher wrote: 
“Some of the most intelligent men 
that I have met within Brazil, men 
educated at Paris and Coimbra, 
were of African descent, whose an- 
cestors were slaves. Thus if a man 
has freedom, money and merit, no 
matter.” A Sir Richard Burton who 
visited Imperial Brazil, observed 
that “here all men, especially free 
men, who are not black, are white, 
and often a man is officially white, 
but naturally almost a Negro.” Vis- 
count Bryce, whose observations 
and impressions of South America 
were published in 1912, remarked 
that “the fusion of whites and 
blacks by intermarriage goes stead- 
ily on.” Theodore Roosevelt re- 
marked, “Any Negro, or mulatto, 
who shows himself fit is without 
question given the place to which 
his abilities entitle him.” 

The so-called “Aryanization” of 
the African is the thing to be desired 
from the viewpoint of Brazilian na- 
tional policy. There is an intangi- 
ble attitude bound up therein which 
is perhaps expressed in these words 
of Robert E. Park: “ ...I have 
come to the conclusion that the dif- 
ference between Brazil and the 
United States with respect to race is 
due to the fact that the people of 
Brazil have, somehow, regained that 
paradisiac innocence, which the 
people of the United States have 
somehow lost.” Says a Portuguese 





writer: “Roosevelt rightly pointed 
out that the future has reserved for 
us [the Brazilians] a great boon: 
the happy solution of a problem 
fraught with tremendous, even 
mortal dangers—the problem of a 
possible conflict between the two 
races.” 5 

In anything about Brazil which 
strikes a critic unfavorably, he is 
inclined to see therein the unhappy 
results of race mixture or of the 
tropical climate. Some contend 
that miscegenation leads to degen- 
eration and to mongrelization. Yet 
many objective studies of Latin 
American achievement and cultural 
development do not confirm the in- 
feriority of mestizo Brazil. Brazil 
may indeed need much in the way 
of a program for social betterment, 
especially in those regions where 
slavery was dominant, but it is to 
improve the living conditions of 


those descendants of Indian, Negro, 
mestizo, even of European immi- 
grant, who are poorly housed, and 
underfed in the Brazilian land of 


plenty. It is not that increased 
“white” population is needed, but 
a better standard of living. Twenty 
years ago Mr. Roy Nash said that 
miscegenation “has not gone so far 
in Brazil that there are not still 
large numbers of unmixed Portu- 
guese, Indians, and Negroes, still 
some conscious of color, and even 
more of caste; but it has gone so 
far that one may expect its com- 
pletion perhaps within five or six 
generations.” 

Within the last several genera- 
tions Brazilians of widely varying 
racial origins have given evidence 
of true capacity to build a new and 
original civilization in America. 
Young Brazilians are proud of their 


5 Joao Pandéa Calogeras, A History of Brazil, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1939, p. 30. 
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mestizo heroes, statesmen, authors, 
scientists, inventors, administrators 
and artists. In the Army, too, are 
many officers of very modest social 
origin, and the Army has the repu- 
tation of being a socially and ethni- 
cally democratic organization. 

In the late 1930’s there was 
stirred up in Argentina an anti- 
Brazilian agitation which was very 
reminiscent of other nationalistic 
agitations fomented by Nazi agents. 
“Brazilian mulatto diplomats” were 
accused of robbing “Argentine white 
people” of lands. Thus was the 
note of race hatred injected into 
an anti-democratic, anti-Brazilian 
movement. Now, such references 
to “Brazilian mulattoes” may still 
trouble the oldest of Brazil’s inhabi- 
tants, but the younger generation is 
not disturbed. 

The Brazilian whites may some- 
times confess to preferring the out- 
and-out black to the mulatto. Al- 
ways they will give just credit to 
the black’s contribution in the build- 
ing of Brazil. What they generally 
mention in praise of the black is his 
friendliness, his loyalty, honesty and 
dependability. Due acknowledg- 
ment is given the intelligence of the 
mulatto, but sometimes resentment 
is shown at the aggressiveness 
which the mulatto develops in his 
social ambitions. 

A most comprehensive and re- 
vealing study of racial integration 
through color mixture, has been 
made in Negroes in Brazil, by Don- 
ald Pierson, a book which was given 
the 1943 John Anisfield Award for 
the “best book of the year on race 
relations.” Mr. Pierson localized 
his study in the seaport town of 
Bahia (about the size of Indian- 
apolis). He shows how in Bahia 
today a freely competitive social or- 
der exists where competence, not 
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race, counts. There are a few able 
sociologists today who would still 
defend the theory of racial inferior- 
ity of the Negro. Even here, it is 
sometimes more a case of confus- 
ing cultural achievement with racial 
potentialities. The preponderance 
of opinion is to the effect that misce- 
genation will continue to bring more 
benefits than evils. 

Brazilians feel that the mental 
and cultural differences between 
most of the Negroes, on the one 
hand, and most of the whites, on the 
other, arises from the present in- 
ferior and unequal educational op- 
portunities of the Negro. In Bahia, 
black and white do not stand against 
each other. Whites may feel that 


the Negroes are backward, but they 
will say too in all justice that “with 
social evolution they [the blacks] 
are becoming more intelligent and 
eventually will contribute equally 


with the whites to the forward 
march of Brazil.” 

Mr. Pierson’s research would 
seem to confirm the statement that 
class is more to be considered than 
racial strain. In mentioning an 
able black citizen, an engineer who 
has served in the sanitary division 
of the government in several cities 
in Brazil, once also a federal sena- 
tor and a recognized authority on 
the Tupi language, a white woman 
of the upper class remarked, “Sev- 
eral white woman whom I know 
would feel themselves honored to be 
his wife.” This would seem to in- 
dicate that in Bahia, at least, oppo- 
sition to marriage with a black is 
more on class than on _ social 
grounds. In 1914 Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote of Rio: “In the lower 
ranks intermarriages are frequent, 
especially between the Negroes and 
the most numerous of the immi- 
grant races of Europe. In the mid- 


dle class these intermarriages are 
rare, and in the higher class almost 
unknown, so far as concerns men 
and women in whom the black 
strain is at all evident. But even in 
the higher ranks there is apparently 
no prejudice whatever against mar- 
rying a man or girl who is, say, 
seven-eighths white, the remaining 
quantity of black blood being treat- 
ed as a negligible element.” 

Black color, although it is cer- 
tainly a handicap for entry into the 
upper classes at Bahia, is not an in- 
superable one, and with wealth, in- 
telligence, capability — and in the 
case especially of women, with 
beauty and personal charm — the 
darker skinned mulattoes may well 
hope to rise in the social scale and 
make their way into the upper 
classes. 

Recently in Brazil there has been 
an awakening of interest in the 
African and his descendants. The 
intellectual Brazilian, when he is 
concerned with the “Negro prob- 
lem” today, is concerned with it in 
such aspects as the historic, or with 
the characteristics of the various 
Negro stocks, their adaptation to 
the new habitat, their hereditary 
traits, the various dialects, the re- 
ligious cults, etc., and not in the 
question of racial mixture. 

The rise of the mulatto was 
favored by the gradual character of 
the emancipation process in Brazil. 
Back in the colonial period an inter- 
mediate population group arose in 
the mulatto slaves who were ordi- 
narily chosen for household work, 
and were a distinct unit, separate 
from the field hands. Many of the 
mulatto children—illegitimate off- 
spring of the “master” — were 
trained in elementary and ad- 
vanced subjects equally with the 
legitimate children. Colored chil- 
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dren who were reared within the 
master’s household, gained a cer- 
tain position. These mulattoes also 
developed traits and skills latent in 
them, in proportion as they were 
employed in the more complicated 
occupations. These mulattoes were 
liberated in preference to the blacks, 
and entered the free classes, to be- 
come farmers, artisans, and free 
laborers. 

During the nineteenth century 
when young men of Brazil went to 
Europe to study, intelligent mulat- 
toes were among them. Upon their 
return home, their sophistication, 
shown in knowledge of Parisian 
haberdashery, perfume, hair-dress- 
ing, etc., enhanced the mulatto’s 
social standing. It is said that the 
royal family of Dom Pedro II. set 
the example of social acceptance, 
and beautiful mulatto women were 
ladies-in-waiting to the empress. 
The title of “doutor” (doctor) or the 
gold braid of an army officer’s uni- 
form “Aryanized and aristocratized” 
many mulattoes into whites.® 

Pierson has compiled tables show- 
ing racial distribution by employ- 
ment which indicate that the blacks 
are in far greater numbers in such 
work as that of porters, laundresses, 
stevedores, masons, laborers, do- 
mestics, peddlers, etc. The mulatto 
appears dominant in occupations 
such as barber, streetcar conductor, 
fireman, taxi-driver, bus-driver, and 
soldier. The mulatto appears domi- 
nant over the white in the ranks of 
army officers in Bahia. Whites are 
preponderant over mulattoes, with 
few blacks at all, in the professions, 
viz., bank employees, priests, busi- 
ness men, entertainers, politicians, 
professors (university, not elemen- 


@ Freyre, Sobrados ¢ Mavambos, Sao, Paulo, 
1986, p. 318. 


tary and secondary teachers where 
there are many mulattoes), lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, commercial 
and government employees — al- 
though in the last named group the 
mulatto and white are nearly bal- 
anced. 

In Bahian and in Brazilian society 
in general one is careful what term 
one uses when referring to those of 
the colored race. It is not consid- 
ered good taste to speak of a man 
as a Negro or a mulatto. Such 
designation might give offense. The 
word “pardo” (English: colored 
person, although the literal mean- 
ing is “brown”) is not offensive, but 
would not be used of one’s friends. 
The term “moreno” (also literally 
meaning “brown”) is considered 
more in keeping with good form. 
Consideration for the feelings of all 
seems to exist in Brazil where the 
people are conscious of and proud 
to be of “one nation.” Segregation 
does not exist in the schools or 
churches, nor discrimination in the 
rather exclusive clubs where mixed- 
bloods are admitted, and even a few 
dark mulattoes. Predominant mem- 
bership, however, is white. 

As Pierson has suggested, the 
miscegenation of colonial times re- 
sulted in the building of bonds of 
sentiment and affection which hin- 
dered the growth of prejudice and 
gave the mixed-bloods access to so- 
cial advancement. The emancipa- 
tion of the slaves was more the ful- 
fillment of a widespread liberation 
movement, shared in by the general 
public. Today blacks and mixed- 
bloods are in all occupations, where 
the individual finds his place upon 
the basis of ability. If prejudice is 
found, it is of class, not race. As 
one hears, “We Brazilians are be- 
coming one people.” 





TWO POEMS 


By Francis CARLIN 


Writing-Table Warning 


F need be, madam, sweep the room 
But leave my desk in misarray: 
So even in my den at Doom 
If need be, madam, sweep the room 
And gather me with but a broom. 
Till then—till Order quicks my clay, 
If need be, madam, sweep the room 
But leave my desk in misarray. 


Mop and swab if so you must 
But suffer this confusion, ma’am. 
Till you shall titivate my dust, 
Mop and swab if so you must; 
Yea, till you fold my unaugust 
Chin-clout at Vision’s window-jamb, 
Mop and swab if so you must 
But suffer this confusion, ma’am. 


Good heavens! how could I create 
Without a chaos of my own? 
You’d tidy up these makings? Wait! 
Good heavens! how could I create? 
Ah, madam, would you ruinate 
My gatherables—the Maker’s loan? 
Good heavens! how could I create 
Without a chaos of my own? 


Echo-Makers 


O faint was the strain Echo-makers at gaps 
Of yesterday’s wind In the hedges; for all 

I have failed to retain Stray sounds, flitting by, 

Its tune; but I mind Are rehearsed by the bushes’ 
There was surely a part Wee harpers. Och, ay! 

Of that melody in it While recalling but hushes, 
Which stole from my heart I may not refer 

To be sung by a linnet To that strain; though I mind 
And tinkled, perhaps, Lulled zephyrs that were 

On their silvers by small But the echoes o’ wind. 





ST. CATHERINES ISLAND 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


HOEVER may have had occa- 
sion to search the title of St. 
Catherines island has had a golden 
opportunity to stray into some of 
the most fascinating byways of his- 
tory. Down these paths of the past 
he has, if he had the will to adven- 
ture, been able to trace the careers of 
many interesting personages who 
have left the imprint of their diverse 
personalities upon the soil of this 
important fragment of the colony 
and state of Georgia. 

A few years ago St. Catherines 
island became the property of a 
prominent New York business man 
who announced his intention to de- 
vote its 6,200 acres to cattle and tim- 
ber. Thus the island will be living 
up to its earlier traditions. It is one 
of the largest of the continuous 
chain of islands which form the sea- 
coast of Georgia, separated from 
the mainland by bays, waterways 
and salt marshes. These islands 
have for many years been para- 
dises for hunters and fishermen. In 
its physical characteristics St. Cath- 
erines is typical of them all, but it 
has its points of distinction. It 
marked the northern frontier of the 
Spanish possessions on the Atlantic 
seaboard. In 1568 Jesuit mission- 
aries occupied it and Brother Do- 
mingo used his hours of leisure 
there to translate the Catechism 
into the Yamasee Indian tongue 
and to write a grammar which is 
believed to have been the first lit- 
erary work composed on American 
soil. Over a hundred years later— 
years of continual struggle with the 
Indians —-the missionaries were 


finally driven out by the Indians, 
who were now encouraged and 
assisted by English from the new 
settlement of Charleston, in South 
Carolina. 

At least twenty-five years before 
Ogelthorpe succeeded in establish- 
ing an English colony at the mouth 
of the Savannah river, we find men- 
tion of St. Catherines and the other 
coastal islands in a publication en- 
titled, Description of the Golden 
Islands with an Account of the Un- 
dertaking now on Foot for Making 
a Settlement There, London, 1720. 
The “Golden Islands,” of which St. 
Catherines was one, said this publi- 
cation, “have plenty of Harbors, are 
finely watered, abound with Plenty 
of Wild Deer, Fish and Fowl; have 
high, heaithy, fruitful Land and lie 
within a day’s rowing of the English 
Habitations in South Carolina. . . 
You may stock them with Cattle 
from the Main Land of Carolina, 
and then they have an exhaustible 
source of Provision, better than ten 
times the Quantity of Land on the 
Main, the Stock being kept entire, 
secure from Beasts of Prey, and 
without Possibility of Mixture.” 

As a real estate prospectus, this 
one of 1720 takes its place with the 
most alluringly descriptive of mod- 
ern times. It was designed to fur- 
ther the development schemes of 
Sir Robert Montgomerie, who had 
obtained a grant of the territory be- 
tween the Savannah and Altamaha 
rivers and had bestowed upon his 
tract the strange title, “The Margra- 
vate of Azilia.” A fort was to be 
erected upon St. Catherines, which 
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Montgomerie called “Santa Cata- 
rina,” and the “Golden Islands,” be- 
ing already partly cleared, were to 
be the first to be plowed and culti- 
vated. But the “Margravate of 
Azilia,” for some reason (perhaps 
its top-heavy title) failed to become 
the real estate success which its 
prospectus anticipated, and _ the 
title reverted to its original Indian 
owners. 

The Creeks, who now continued 
to occupy St. Catherines island for 
the next twenty-five years, seem to 
have been divided in their alle- 
giance between hunting and agri- 
culture. They cleared large tracts of 
the land and planted “maize, pump- 
kins, beans and melons.” Neverthe- 
less, much the greater part of the 
island was left in its pristine state 
of forest. “In 1743,” wrote an 


anonymous traveler in the London 
Magazine, “I found only eight or 


ten families living upon it.” The 
island abounded, he found, with all 
kinds of game with which the In- 
dians regaled him, “and for Greens 
boiled us the Tops of China Briars, 
which eat almost as well as As- 
paragus.” 


Of all the persons whose careers 
are involved with the title to St. 
Catherines, probably the strangest 
was the Empress Cowsaponsaka, 
sometimes spelled Cowsaponakesee. 
About the year 1700 there was born 
to a squaw of the Creeks by a white 
father a girl child who was given 
the Indian name of Cowsaponsaka. 
The child’s father took her away to 
South Carolina, where she was 
christened Mary and instructed in 
Christianity. When Mary was 
about fifteen years of age an Indian 
war broke out and a party of the 
Creeks invaded South Carolina. 
The war-party was headed by a 


chief named Chichilli, who was 
Mary’s uncle. Chichilli found the 
girl and, her father having died, per- 
suaded her to return with him and 
take up Indian ways and dress. 
While still little more than a child, 
she married a trader named John 
Musgrave and went back again with 
him to Carolina to live. But when 
General Oglethorpe arrived in 1735 
to establish his new colony on the 
Savannah river, Mary Musgrave and 
her husband were living there in a 
trading post which they had estab- 
lished at a point called Yamacraw. 

During the next few years prob- 
ably no one person in the colony 
was more valuable to Oglethorpe 
than Mary Musgrave. Her familiar- 
ity with both the Indian and English 
tongues and her friendship with 
the Indians made her services as an 
interpreter and intermediary invalu- 
able. It was largely through her in- 
fluence that the treaty was made by 
which the Indians ceded to Ogle- 
thorpe and the Trustees of the Col- 
ony of Georgia all the territory 
between the Savannah and the Alta- 
maha rivers and all the coastal 
islands, with the important excep- 
tions of St. Catherines, Sapelo and 
Ossabaw, which were reserved to 
the Creeks as “hunting islands.” 

John Musgrave died and, soon 
after his death, Mary married a Cap- 
tain Jacob Matthews. But he soon 
died also and Mary took a third hus- 
band, the Rev. Thomas Bosom- 
worth. Her succession of matri- 
monial ventures did not affect her 
loyalty to Oglethorpe and his set- 
tlers. Her services were in contin- 
ual demand and she is known, in the 
annals of the colony, as the “Poca- 
hontas of Georgia.” 

In the records of the colony the 
name of “Bosomworth” occurs fre- 
quently. We cannot follow the 
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Bosomworth trail, however, lest we 
find ourselves getting too far away 
from St. Catherines. When Thomas 
Bosomworth married Mary Mus- 
grave he was a duly ordained min- 
ister in Savannah. But he had 
served with Oglethorpe’s army be- 
fore taking religious orders and 
when Oglethorpe returned to Eng- 
land he went with him, taking his 
wife along, and served with him in 
his expedition against the Pretend- 
er. After this little military service 
was over, the Bosomworths re- 
turned to Georgia and proceeded to 
make themselves extremely trouble- 
some to the officials of the colony. 

There is on record in the secre- 
tary’s office, Charleston, S. C., a deed 
executed by the Assembled Estate 
of the Creeks, August 2, 1750, grant- 
ing St. Catherines island to “our be- 
loved man Thomas Bosomworth 
and our sister Mary, his wife.” 
And what a heap of trouble that in- 
strument caused! In order to ob- 
tain it, Bosomworth first paid a 
visit to the Creeks, accompanied by 
Mary, and obtained from the chiefs 
a document asserting that Malatche, 
a chief and an uncle of Mary, had 
full power to transact all affairs of 
the Creek Indian Confederation. 
Then Malatche was persuaded to 
execute the deed above mentioned. 
It can only be surmised what meth- 
od of persuasion was used upon 
Malatche. Perhaps natural love and 
affection for his niece helped, though 
the consideration stated in the deed 
was “ten pieces of stroud, twelve 
pieces of duffles, two hundred 
weight of lead, twenty guns, twelve 
pairs of pistols, and one hundred 
weight of vermilion.” The term of 
the conveyance was “so long as the 
sun should shine and the waters 
run in the rivers.” 

Armed with this grant the Bosom- 


worths proceeded to stock the island 
of St. Catherines with a quantity of 
fine cattle from South Carolina and 
took up residence there. At the 
same time Mary presented a claim 
to the colony of Georgia for money 
compensation for her past services 
as interpreter and announced her 
intention to enforce payment. The 
colony did not take kindly to these 
actions on the part of the Bosom- 
worths. Oglethorpe, who proba- 
bly would not have disputed pay- 
ment, was now living in retirement 
in England, solacing his old age 
with the congenial literary society 
of Samuel Johnson, Boswell, Gold- 
smith, Horace Walpole, and other 
friends. His successors in the gov- 
ernment of Georgia Colony were 
skeptical of the merits of Mary 
Bosomworth’s claim and they did 
not approve, furthermore, of what 
they considered her high-handed 


action in seizing possession of St. 
Catherines. 

Mary, always inclined to the spec- 
tacular, wended her way to a near- 
by encampment of the Creeks, in 
some way managed to have her- 


self proclaimed “Empress,” and 
marched on Savannah at the head 
of a troop of braves in full war- 
dress and paint. It must have been 
a stirring sight, with some of the 
elements of an opéra bouffe—this 
cortege of Indian warriors, tramp- 
ing along the dusty road, headed by 
their “Empress” in Indian costume, 
with Bosomworth, in his canonical 
robes, marching at her side, fol- 
lowed by the chiefs in the costumes 
and order of their rank. 

The English do not seem to have 
been unduly alarmed. Warned in 
advance of the coming invasion, a 
formidable troop of horse rode out 
to meet the Empress, disarmed her 
followers without much of a strug- 
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gle, and conducted the whole party 
into the town for a series of con- 
ferences and pow-wows which last- 
ed several days. Finally the Indians 
were prevailed upon by presents 
and promises to depart peacefully 
and the Bosomworths were thrown 
into the town jail. They confessed 
themselves at fault, apologized for 
having created a disturbance and, 
after a few days in confinement, 
were permitted to depart. 

It is a toss-up as to which of the 
Bosomworths, Mary or Thomas, was 
the more obstinate. In spite of their 
apologies to the colonial officials, 
neither of them had any serious 
thought of abandoning their legal 
rights. Back to England they sailed, 
took their claims into the King’s 
courts of law and, after a long liti- 
gation, recovered judgment in their 
favor. The ramifications of this 
litigation are too many and devious 
to be considered in the limited space 


of this article. But it is the only in- 
stance on record in which an In- 
dian squaw succeeded in obtaining 
a judgment against the British 


Crown. In pursuance of the final 
settlement a decree was entered 
clearing up the question of title to 
the “hunting islands.” The Creeks, 
by a treaty, transferred their title 
to the colony of Georgia. The col- 
ony, on June 13, 1760, conveyed St. 
Catherines island to Mary Bosom- 
worth, ih fee. The islands of Sapelo 
and Ossabaw were sold at auction 
and, from the proceeds, Mary 
Bosomworth was held entitled to re- 
ceive £2,050 sterling, £100 a year for 
sixteen years, as official interpreter, 
and £450 as reimbursement for 
goods and monies spent by her in 
the service of the colony. 

We come now to the appearance 
upon the scene of the most promi- 
nent character destined to be asso- 
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ciated with St. Catherines. Their 
victory had cost the Bosomworths 
far more cash than they could well 
afford. On October 3, 1765, Thomas 
Bosomworth inserted the follow- 
ing advertisement in the Georgia 
Gazette, a newspaper published in 
Savannah. 


“To be leased for number of 
years. The Valuable island of St. 
Catherines, with the stock and cattle 
and the use of the Timber. For par- 
ticulars enquire of the Rev. Mr. 
Bosomworth on the said island, or 
of Grey Elliott.” 


Within a few days after the appear- 
ance of this advertisement it met 
the eye of a gentleman named But- 
ton Gwinnett, who was then en- 
gaged in business in Savannah, but 
who desired to become a plantation 
owner and was looking about in the 
Parish of St. John for a suitable 
piece of property. 

Probably the island was shown to 
Mr. Gwinnett by Grey Elliott. Ac- 
cording to the records, Thomas and 
Mary Bosomworth, the day after 
they received their grant of St. 
Catherines from Georgia Colony, 
had conveyed the island to Elliott, 
in trust, “for the use of Mary 
Bosomworth or her assigns and 
after her death, to her husband 
Thomas Bosomworth, subject to his 
power of disposal.” Sometime be- 
tween July 1, 1760 and October 30, 
1765, Mary Bosomworth died. Al- 
though she is known to have been 
buried on St. Catherines island, this 
is the closest that the historians 
have been able to come to the exact 
date of her death. She had died be- 
fore October 30, 1765, for it was 
on that date that Thomas Bosom- 
worth, his wife “Sarah,” and Grey 
Elliott, joined in a conveyance of St. 
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Catherines island to Button Gwin- 
nett. It is probable that Sarah, 
Bosomworth’s new wife, was great- 
ly the inferior of Mary, Empress 
Cowsaponsaka, in education and 
ability. The fact that she signed 
the deed to Gwinnett with an “X” 
indicates that she was unable to 
write her name; and in McCall’s 
History of Georgia she is referred to 
as having been Mary’s “chamber- 
maid.” 

The biographer of Button Gwin- 
nett, Signer of the Declaration of 
Indepencence, Mr. Charles F. Jen- 
kins, states on what he says to be 
reliable authority, that the house in 
which Thomas Bosomworth and 
Mary resided was standing on St. 
Catherines as late as 1830. “It was 
singular in appearance and con- 
struction,” he says, “being wattled 
with hickory twigs and plastered 
within and without with mortar, 
the whole surrounded by spacious 
piazzas. .. . The present landing on 
St. Catherines leads up over a wharf 
and under a dome of giant oaks 
draped with moss.” “The slave 
quarters,” he continues, “were to 
the southeast of the mansion, a 
regular village consisting of three 
rows of double cabins, seven in each 
row, the two rows to the east facing 
a wide open common.” 

The political career of Button 
Gwinnett commences almost simul- 
taneously with his acquisition of St. 
Catherines. The word “acquisition” 
is used advisedly, because Gwinnett 
actually paid no cash whatsoever 
for this vast estate of 6,200 acres. 
The only cash he paid out was £1,000 
to Bosomworth for all the stock on 
the island, the “horses and hoggs to 
be taken as they run,” and the cattle 
to be rounded up and counted. He 
signed a bond to pay £500 within 
five months, and certain other bonds 


falling due at later periods, and got 
in return a “lease” of the island to 
run for a period of five hundred 
years at a yearly rental of one 
penny. 

Dr. Lyman Hall, a co-signer with 
Button Gwinnett of the Declaration 
of Independence, and his closest 
friend, said of him in a letter, 
“Gwinnett is if possible, a Whig to 
excess.” It is an apt description of 
the man as he was during the few 
short years of life remaining to him. 
In the delegate from Georgia to the 
Continental Congress there was lit- 
tle to remind one of the somewhat 
stodgy and prosaic merchant from 
England who had set himself up in 
Savannah only a few years before 
to deal in Irish linens, silk and 
thread hose, cutlery, saddlery, tin- 
ware, Doctor James’s Powders for 
fevers, Florence oil, “and many 
other articles too tedious to insert.” 
It is this sudden development, his 
quick rise to prominence from the 
moment he discovered his own capa- 
bilities, which makes him one of the 
most interesting characters of the 
Revolutionary period. Button Gwin- 
nett was about thirty years of age 
when he acquired St. Catherines 
island and commenced his career as 
a landed proprietor and planter. 

It was Gwinnett’s nature to give 
himself whole-heartedly to any 
cause or enterprise in which he be- 
came engaged. If he were active 
“to excess” in the cause of liberty, 
he was equally enthusiastic and 
sanguine in his business ventures. 
“Button Gwinnett of the Island of 
St. Catherines, Esq.,” was a title far 
more imposing than that of “mer- 
chant,” but the satisfaction which 
he must have derived from contem- 
plation of his new station in life 
merely stimulated his ambition. He 
soon petitioned the Georgia Coun- 
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cil for more land. He asked for 
1,000 acres on the Sapelo river for 
the purpose of cutting timber; for 
800 acres in Philip parish between 
Midway and the Ogeechee river. 
Later he notified the Council that, 
as he had a wife and child and 
twenty-five Negroes, he was under 
the law entitled to 1,450 additional 
acres. The Council granted him 
1,350. In all, he managed to obtain 
3,750 acres in addition to St. Cath- 
erines. 

But much of this acreage slipped 
away from him because he was un- 
able to keep up the payments and 
do the clearing and planting which 
the law required. Though always 
overwhelmed with debt, he was 
continually incurring new obliga- 
tions. With almost incredible opti- 
mism, he continued to borrow 
money to purchase new stock or 
slaves which there was little chance 
of his being able to retain. Then 


he would borrow again from a new 
creditor to pay off the old. 

At the time of Gwinnett’s occu- 
pancy of St. Catherines island it was 
included in the parish of St. John’s, 
which parish, on the adoption of the 


state constitution in 1777, was 
included in the present Liberty 
county. St. John’s parish had good 
cause to be proud of itself. When 
the colony of Georgia was asked 
to send delegates to the Continen- 
tal Congress, St. John’s was too 
impatient to wait for the Savan- 
nah politicians to make up their 
minds. It had already sent north 
a gift of 160 barrels of rice and fifty 
pounds sterling to the suffering 
patriots of Boston. Now the parish 
elected Dr. Lyman Hall as its dele- 
gate and sent him off to Philadel- 
phia, where he was permitted to be 
present at the sessions of Congress, 
but without a vote. This example 
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of patriotism set by the parish 
shamed the colony into action, and 
four months later it duly elected Dr. 
Hall as a delegate from Georgia and 
added the names of four other dele- 
gates, of whom St. John’s parish 
furnished another — Button Gwin- 
nett. 

So both Hall and Gwinnett were 
in Philadelphia when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was presented 
for adoption and, with one other of 
the delegates from Georgia, George 
Walton, placed their signatures up- 
on that momentous document. 

Button Gwinnett left Philadel- 
phia for Savannah, riding his thor- 
oughbred saddlehorse, “Chickasaw,” 
about the first of August. It took 
him all the month to reach home, 
but the news of the signing of the 
Declaration had preceded him, his 
political faction was in power, and 
he found himself a prominent figure 
in the colony. He sat in the Assem- 
bly and became its Speaker in the 
following December. The sudden 
death of Archibald Bulloch in Feb- 
ruary elevated Button Gwinnett to 
the Presidency of Georgia. The 
passing of President Bulloch, while 
it was of political advantage to 
Gwinnett, was a severe personal 
loss. Bulloch had been admired 
and respected by all political parties 
and had a host of friends, of whom 
Gwinnett was one of the closest. 
His death is one of the unsolved 
mysteries of which history affords 
so many examples. There is no 
record of the exact date of his death 
nor of its cause in the existing 
family records, nor any reference 
to his funeral in the publications of 
the period. There is an unsubstan- 
tiated tradition that a Savannah 
physician reported that he had been 
poisoned. President Bulloch was a 
direct ancestor of the late President 
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Theodore Roosevelt, whose mother 
was Martha Bulloch. 

Button Gwinnett had now reached 
the pinnacle of his career, but he 
entertained the further ambition to 
play a military part in the war. On 
his return from Philadelphia he had 
sought to be appointed Brigadier 
General to command the brigade 
which Georgia had raised for the 
Continental service, but the appoint- 
ment went to Colonel Lachlan Mc- 
Intosh. From that day the two men 
were bitter enemies. There were 
good reasons for this enmity besides 
the matter of the generalship. 
Gwinnett, ardent patriot that he 
was, had serious doubts of the loy- 
alty of any McIntosh and no hesita- 
tion in expressing them. And there 
were plenty of grounds for Gwin- 
nett’s views. George McIntosh, 
brother of Lachlan, was one of those 
representatives of the wealth and 
dignity of the province who had 
never forgiven the little parish of 
St. John’s for showing them up in 
their true colors. Many of these 
men, while ostensibly friends to 
freedom, were later proscribed as 
loyalists and their estates confis- 
cated. 

George McIntosh was a member 
of the Council, but he had been ab- 
sent from the city when the meet- 
ing was had for the election of a 
President to succeed Bulloch. When 
he returned in March, he declined 
to sign the new President’s commis- 
sion, stating that Gwinnett was the 
last person he would choose for the 
position. Gwinnett, red with wrath, 
rose to his feet and exclaimed, “By 
Heaven, sir, this will be the last day 
you and I will ever sit together in 
Council!” 

Just twelve days after this out- 
burst Gwinnett received a confiden- 
tial communication from President 
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John Hancock of the Continental 
Congress which confirmed all his 
suspicions of George McIntosh and, 
by his order, the man was promptly 
arrested and thrown into jail. 
President Gwinnett had the best of 
grounds for this drastic action, but 
its political repercussions were ter- 
rific. The McIntosh clan had many 
ramifications and George himself 
was an influential member of the 
Savannah aristocracy. His hold- 
ings along the Sapelo river were not 
nearly as large as St. Catherines 
island, but the estate was all plan- 
tation. It was rich land and pro- 
duced a substantial income. Both 
George and Lachlan were members 
of the first Provincial Congress. 

There was a notable difference 
between the McIntosh brothers, 
though both possessed that clan 
loyalty so characteristic of the 
Scotch. Lachlan, a soldier sworn 
to uphold the cause of independ- 
ence, remained true. George, never 
more than a lukewarm patriot, 
espoused the cause only for politi- 
cal expediency. Even before the 
Declaration of Independence, he be- 
gan to estimate the possibilities of 
the enormous profits which might 
be made if he could contrive to ped- 
dle the products of his plantation to 
the British. His thrifty Scotch con- 
science saw nothing very wrong in 
that, particularly as at heart he had 
always been opposed to complete 
independence. 

John Hancock’s letter informed 
Mr. Gwinnett that he had in his pos- 
session an intercepted letter from 
the Governor of East Florida to Lord 
George Germaine which contained 
convincing proof of the treasonable 
conduct of George McIntosh. And 
he added, “I have it therefore in 
command from Congress to request, 
that you will cause the said George 
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McIntosh to be immediately appre- 
hended, and take every other step 
in this matter which shall appear 
to you to be necessary for the safety 
of the United States of America.” 

The pertinent portion of the “in- 
tercepted” letter read as follows: 
“He (referring to a Mr. Panton] has 
now brought four hundred barrels 
of rice into St. John’s River. . . . He 
has been greatly assisted by Mr. 
George McIntosh, who is compelled 
to a tacit acquiescence with the dis- 
tempered times, and is one of the 
Rebel Congress of Georgia, inten- 
tionally to mollify and temporize, 
and to be of all the service in his 
power. I am informed his princi- 
ples are a loyal attachment to the 
King and Constitution. He would, 
my Lord, be in a dangerous situa- 
tion were this known.” 

So Button Gwinnett’s distrust of 
George McIntosh would seem to 
have been well warranted and he 
would have been justified in taking 
the most extreme measures against 
the man. But George’s friends fair- 
ly sizzled with righteous indigna- 
tion. Walton, writing from Phila- 
delphia, referred to Gwinnett as a 
“rotten-hearted, designing enemy.” 
He likened Gwinnett to Alexander 
the Great, having conquered all 
worlds and sighing for more, and 
added, “This great hero that has set 
our country in a flame cannot last 
long. If I were at home, I would 
speak my mind in the market place 
against this lord of the earth.” 

In May the first Assembly met 
under the new state constitution— 
a document largely drafted by 
Gwinnett—for the purpose of elect- 
ing a Governor, as the new execu- 
tive was to be called, instead of 
President. Although Gwinnett was 
a candidate, John Adam Treutlen 
was elected by an overwhelming 


majority. Gwinnett took his defeat 
rather badly. While it was, in fact, 
the prevailing conservative element 
in the Assembly which had defeated 
him, he characteristically put the 
blame upon Lachlan McIntosh and 
his clan. He told the Assembly: 
“Your honorable body are well ac- 
quainted with the traitorous con- 
duct of his brother George MclIn- 
tosh, and it is not long since a rela- 
tion of his, one Alexander Bailey, 
was detected in carrying advices to 
East Florida, and passing to St. 
Augustine, to apprise our enemies 
of an intended attack on that Prov- 
ince. 

“The General,” he went on, “also 
has a relation of the name of Mc- 
Intosh now among the Indians, who 
has been remarkably active against 
us. ... The General’s brother Wm. 
McIntosh was sometime since en- 
trusted with the command of the 
Troop of Horse raised for the de- 
fense of our frontiers, but resigned 
his commission on account of the 
clamors of the people.” 

All in all, the McIntoshs, with 
the exception of the General, seem 
to have been a shady and disloyal 
lot; but they were difficult to dis- 
pose of under the then political 
conditions in Georgia. Gwinnett 
had requested General Howe to send 
General McIntosh out of the state 
“for the safety of Georgia and the 
United States,” but Howe had taken 
no notice of the request. 

The Assembly called both Gwin- 
nett and General McIntosh before it 
for the purpose of investigating 
their military differences and, in 
spite of its conservative majority, 
gave as its decision that it “ap- 
proved the conduct of Mr. Gwin- 
nett and his Council, as far as 
these matters had been laid before 
them.” 
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McIntosh, considering this deci- 
sion to be virtually a censure of his 
own conduct, lost his temper and 
denounced the former President of 
Georgia as “a scoundrel and a ras- 
cal.” Upon this Gwinnett chal- 
lenged him to a duel and the two 
met and exchanged shots at a dis- 
tance of twelve feet. Both were 
wounded, Gwinnett mortally. Gen- 
eral McIntosh was prosecuted and 
tried for murder, but was acquit- 
ted. However, he had had enough 
of Savannah for a time and soon 
after joined General Washington’s 
army in the north. 

Button Gwinnett left only his 
widow, Ann, and a daughter Eliza- 
beth, usually called “Betsy.” Ann 
Gwinnett died in South Carolina 
some five years after her husband 
and Betsy survived her by only a 
few months. Upon Gwinnett’s 
death St. Catherines island reverted 
to its former owners and its history 
thenceforth was uneventful. The 
great patriot who had cheerfully 
risked his possession of nearly 


10,000 acres of Georgia’s richest 
land in the cause of liberty left only 
sixty-one slaves and a few articles 
of personal property, including his 
horse “Chickasaw” and his little 
yawl, named Beggar’s_ Benison. 
The slaves constituted the most 
valuable portion of his estate, which 
amounted in all to little more than 
5,000 pounds. 

Dr. Lyman Hall, writing to Roger 
Sherman to advise him of his 
friend’s death, said of him, “The 
man was Valuable, so attached to 
the Liberty of this State and Conti- 
nent, that his whole Attention, In- 
fluence and Interest, centered in it.” 
Button Gwinnett was buried on St. 
Catherines, but no stone marks his 
grave and its location is unknown. 
The British, when they took Savan- 
nah, overran the coastal islands and 
pretty well obliterated all land- 
marks. But the mound which is 
said to mark the grave of the Em- 
press Cowsaponsaka is still there, 
as are the immense shell-mounds 
left by prehistoric Indians. 


Ss 


HY should Stalin take us and our pious protestations seriously? 
Why should he give us any attention at all? He knows what 

is happening and he knows that we are treading the path to his phi- 
losophy and his orbit. He thinks he has only to wait—and he may 
be right. We have told the world about four freedoms but the num- 
ber of men who live under the heel of dictatorship is greater, not less. 
We have not stood for freedom. We are in the thick of the game of 
power politics. We are in it in Europe and in Asia and we have im- 
ported it to the American continent. It is Stalin’s game and of course 


we do it badly. 


—The Wall Street Journal, March 7, 1946. 
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COMMUNISM AND DEMOCRACY 


By JosEPH PRZUDZIK 


UCH has been said of the moral 
degeneration, the chaos, the 
danger of disintegration of the eco- 
nomic, social and political world of 
today. Time, labor, money, blood, 
sweat and tears have been expend- 
ed prodigally in an effort to solve 
the problems and better the condi- 
tion of the world. Humanity has 
been embroiled in a six-year war 
with the hope that at the end it 
might be possible to prove that what 
we call the democratic way of life is 
worth preserving. Perhaps it is too 
soon after the cessation of hostili- 
ties to say with categoric absolute- 
ness what the final moral, economic, 
social and political outcome of the 
war will be; but it is not too soon 
to ask, “Who won the war, who 
really profited by it?” Many think- 
ing minds are already asking these 
questions. Various answers are be- 
ing given. But most observers, 
commentators, students seem agreed 
that all signs point in one direction. 
It is uncertain whether democracy 
has won the war, it is doubtful 
whether the democratic ideal has 
benefited by civilization’s bloody 
sacrifice. But it is fairly evident 
that the immediate profits have 
been gathered in by a group that 
uses the name of democracy only in 
a special sense, according to its own 
definition, a definition admitted by 
no other users of the word. It 
seems evident that the ones who 
have made the greatest immediate 
profit, even though it is granted they 
paid a tremendous price for it, are 
the Communists. 
Since the prestige of Communism 


and its influence throughout the 
world has risen and spread as a re- 
sult of its victory, since we shall 
have to live in a world in which 
Communism will endeavor mili- 
tantly to propagate its ideals, it 
would seem wise at this time to re- 
view its historic principles and 
teachings. 

We cannot agree with the opinion 
of some who see in present-day So- 
cialism and its offspring Commu- 
nism a radical departure from the 
doctrines of its founders. There is 
no denying that there are certain 
external changes, certain apparent 
departures in present-day Commu- 
nist theory and practice from ortho- 
dox Marxist Socialism. But this is 
entirely in keeping with the spirit 
of approved Socialist tactics. It is 
Socialism’s application of the strate- 
gy of the Trojan horse. We believe, 
therefore, that in studying the prin- 
ciples of classic Marxist Socialism, 
we are studying the essentials of 
modern Communist theory. 

For clarity’s sake, we begin with 
a definition of Socialism. We are 
dealing not with any poetically con- 
ceived, utopian scheme of brother- 
ly equality and mutual helpfulness; 
not with the many varieties of miti- 
gated, so-called Christian Socialism. 
We are considering strict Marxian 
Socialism; it is often called scien- 
tific or systematic to show its con- 
stituent evolutionary materialism 
and economic determinism. Social- 
ism may be defined as an economi- 
co-political hypothesis which advo- 
cates that the total ownership of 
raw materials, tools, products re- 
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sulting from labor, as also the dis- 
tribution of these products, be put 
into the hands and under the exclu- 
sive direction of an _ ultra-demo- 
cratically constituted republic. I 
call it a hypothesis, for even though 
it has been advocated since the time 
of Lycurgus, about 800 B.c., yet 
never has it worked in practice ac- 
cording to its theoretic specifica- 
tions. In spite of the insistence of 
early Marxian Socialists on its pure- 
ly economic element, its political 
aspirations and social effects today 
cannot be denied. That it aims at 
the concentration of the ownership 
of materials, tools, products and 
their distribution in the hands of 
government, is apparent from an 
examination of its principles and a 
conspectus of what has happened in 
countries where Communism has 
seized power. Socialists claim that 
their type of government is an ultra- 
democratic republic because of their 
theory of absolute political, eco- 
nomic and social equality of all 
members of the commonwealth. 

In considering the principles of 
Socialism, we begin with one that is 
probably best known. Such is the 
doctrine of the absolute equality of 
all persons, as mentioned above. 
This tenet is such a universal favor- 
ite with all Communists that I think 
it superfluous to quote particular 
authors in substantiation. Conse- 
quent upon the idea of such an 
equality, is the assumption that no 
man has any natural right to pri- 
vate property; that originally all 
property was common. “Expropri- 
ate the expropriators” was a slogan 
so effectively put into operation in 
Communist Russia that soon there 
was no one left to expropriate; 
except the new Communist aris- 
tocracy. But this, of course, was 
exempt from the law, as had been 


the old. For the average Commu- 
nist, therefore, the old proverb, 
“You cannot eat your cake and have 
it,” has no meaning; because the 
cake really is not yours till you have 
eaten it. And what takes the place 
of private property in the Commu- 
nist state? Ownership is vested in 
the State, in the Community. Upon 
it lies the burden of production, to 
it belong the tools of industry, with 
it rests the duty of distribution. 
Thus does the State become “social- 
ized.” 

Underlying these principles as the 
motivating force, is the Marxian 
theory of value. When considering 
the nature of value, Marx takes 
some cognizance of its threefold as- 
pect: /juse, exchange and surplus 
value. When considering the source 
of value, he acknowledges only one, 
labor. Use-value plays little if any 
part in the Marxian scheme. It is 
“the utility of the object in satisfy- 
ing human wants.” Exchange-value 
is the “ratio according to which dif- 
ferent kinds of use-value may be 
bartered for each other.” Note, 
however, that the very essence, the 
only source of all real value is the 
labor it embodies. Thus, “Two 
kinds of merchandise embodying 
the same amount of co-operative 
labor are also of the same exchange- 
value.” Finally, keeping labor as 
the basis of all value, Marx evolves 
his theory of surplus value. He de- 
fines it as the amount of value, over 
and above what the workman re- 
ceives in wages, which he gives in 
his labor and which the capitalist 
unjustly keeps for himself. 

But having a greater influence on 
daily living than the above economic 
principles of Socialism, are those 
having a moral and social bearing. 
First among these is Socialism’s 
rank and militant atheism. A few 
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quotations from Socialist authori- 
ties will prove this point. Nor may 
it be objected that the sayings of 
individual Socialists do not consti- 
tute the principles of the theory; 
if they do not, at least they inter- 
pret these principles. Certainly the 
official statements of the founders 
of a movement must lay down the 
basic principles of that movement. 
Thus, Marx said, “We make war 
against all prevailing ideas of per- 
verted civilization; the true root of 
all civilization, the true root of lib- 
erty, of equality, of culture, is athe- 
ism.” Engels, co-founder with 
Marx of the theory says, “Religion 
is nothing but the fantastic reflec- 
tion in the brains of men of those 
powers by which their daily exist- 
ence is dominated, a reflection in 
which natural forces assume super- 
natural forms.” Feuerbach, con- 


temporary of the above, adds, “Be- 


yond nature and man, there is noth- 
ing, and those higher beings cre- 
ated by our religious feelings are 
but the fantastic reflections of our 
own beings.” The eminent Social- 
ist Leibnecht wrote, “It is our duty 
as Socialists to root out faith in God 
with all our zeal; nor is anyone 
worthy of the name who does not 
consecrate himself to the spread of 
atheism.” Lenin, the demigod of 
modern Communism, boasted, “We 
have struck the kings from the 
earth—now let us strike the king 
from the heavens. We must hate— 
hatred is the basis of Communism. 
... Religion must be abolished. The 
best country is the godless country. 
If religion will pass out quietly, our 
attitude will be one of benevolent 
toleration. But if it resists, we will 
hasten its exit by viclence propor- 
tioned to its resistance.” Lenin 
forgot that if a thing has quietly 
passed out, it does not need even 


Communism’s benevolent toleration. 

Nor can it be objected that Com- 
munism’s attitude on this matter 
has changed. Stalin’s resurrection 
of the Russian Orthodox Church is 
but a camouflage tactic. Its aim is 
to control secretly what it was not 
entirely successful in controlling 
openly. The basically unchanged 
status of religion in the Soviet Union 
since its recent “liberation” proves 
the point. 


So much for the atheism of Com- 
munism. We proceed to explain 
its “scientific materialism.” This 
includes three ideas: (1) the mate- 
rialistic concept of history, euphe- 
mistically called economic determi- 
nism; (2) the doctrine of the class 
struggle; and (3) unmitigated evo- 
lution. Cathrein sums up the whole 
Communist attitude thus: “The 
whole history of mankind, with its 
political, religious and moral phe- 
nomena, is but the grand process of 
evolution, wherein nothing is stable 
or immutable except the one con- 
stant law of perpetual change; and 
wherein all progress is accom- 
plished only by the formation of 
economic contrasts and the class 
wars resulting therefrom.” George 
Herron says more bluntly: “The 
world’s sentiments and religions, its 
laws and morals, its art and litera- 
ture, are all rooted in the struggle 
between classes for the control of 
the food supply.” 

The importance of economic de- 
terminism cannot be overestimated. 
Engels classes it with the theory of 
surplus value as the two great dis- 
coveries of Marx. Bernstein claims 
that with this theory stands or falls 
the whole Marxian system. To this 
day, the Marxian view remains 
prominent in Communist thinking. 
With such a concept of the impor- 
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tance of the economic factor in 
social progress, the theory of the 
struggle of class against class fits in 
very well. In order to have unity 
in the whole theory, the Communist 
necessarily postulates an absolute- 


ly materialistic origin of all things. ' 


Socialist and Communist authori- 
ties are consistent, therefore, when 
they advocate universal evolution in 
its most material, extreme form. 
Spargo represents the mind of all 
deeply convinced followers of the 
theory when he says, “We cannot 
understand the philosophy of So- 
cialism, or its bearings upon the 
practical movement, without a com- 
prehension of the fact of evolution 
and the universality of its laws” 
(Italics mine). 

The Communist principle regard- 
ing family relations flows logically 
from the above principles. Thus 
absolute equality leads to the con- 


fiscation of the property of one who 
has more than another, except if he 
be one of the few favored leaders of 
the moment; dissolution of private 
property ends in governmental so- 
cialization of all wealth, as is hap- 
pening in one after another of the 


“liberated” countries of Europe. 
The materialistic concept of history 
prompts the acceptance of univer- 
sal evolution, long the dogma of 
many self-styled scientists. Evo- 
lutionary beliefs form the commu- 
nist doctrine on marriage and fam- 
ily life. Briefly, their view is this: 
Marriage and family life as we know 
it are merely an outgrowing of eco- 
nomic conditions. Woman marries 
because she needs someone to pro- 
vide her bread and butter. Man 
sticks by one woman because ordi- 
narily he cannot afford to keep 
more than one. This is a blunt 
statement, denuded of all its Com- 
munist drapery of idealistic pre- 


tense. The late Morris Hillquit, 
prominent American Socialist, 
wrote: “Socialism will vastly raise 
the economic level of the masses 
and will put an end to the material 
dependence of normal adult beings 
on others. It will thus remove all 
sordid mercenary motives from 
marriage, and will naturally leave 
but one basis of marital union— 
mutual love. Most Socialists, there- 
fore, favor dissolubility of the mar- 
riage ties at the pleasure of the con- 
tracting parties.” 

We have now considered the out- 
standing principles of Socialism and 
its offspring Communism. These 
tenets we have endeavored to ex- 
plain according to both Communist 
and non-Communist authorities. 
Quotations, moreover, from both 
Socialist and Communist sources 
show that the adherents of the 
theory actually hold the doctrines 
attributed to them. No direct criti- 
cism, however, has been leveled at 
these principles so far. That we 
now propose to do. 


Communists are fond of preach- 
ing the absolute equality of all men. 
By this they understand the un- 
qualified social, political and eco- 
nomic equality of the whole of man- 
kind. Catholic philosophy admits 
that human nature in the abstract 
is equal in all men. That is, men 
are equal as regard the number of 
their natural rights, for all have the 
same origin and end. But Catholic 
philosophy does not admit the 
equality of all as regards the extent 
of these rights in all men, for their 
end is to be attained in various 
ways. In every actual circumstance 
and concrete condition, men are un- 
equal. Experience testifies to this. 
“To enchain men with the fetters of 
equality would be to degrade the 
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wise, the good, the energetic, the 
noble amongst them to the depths 
of the men who are nearest the 
prute” (Robert Kane, Socialism). 
As Cathrein observes, “Amongst 
savage tribes we find the nearest 
approach to the uniformity and 
general equality of rights.” 

Closely related to the equality 
theory is the Communist dogma of 
class-struggle. To the claim of the 
natural inevitableness of this strug- 
gle, Pope Leo XIII. answers: “So 
irrational and so false is this view, 
that the exact contrary is the truth. 
Just as the symmetry of the human 
frame is the result of the suitable 
arrangement of the different parts 
of the body, so in a state, it is or- 
dained by nature that these two 
classes (i. e., the rich and the poor) 
should dwell in harmony and agree- 
ment, so as to maintain the balance 
of the body politic. Each needs the 
other: Capital cannot do without 
Labor, nor Labor without Capital” 
(Rerum Novarum). A plainer state- 
ment can hardly be desired. 

Next, the Communist doctrine on 
the dissolution of private property. 
Against it we argue thus: Man has 
a natural right to some private 
property and to at least a part of 
the produce of his labor. For the 
dignity of a human being demands 
that he be able to take care of him- 
self, at least in the essentials of 
life. As a social worker of many 
years standing, I know the ordi- 
nary man’s horror of a governmen- 
tal dole. Communism itself in its 
surplus value theory acknowledges 
man’s right to the produce of his 
labor; it inveighs against the injus- 
tice of Capitalism in taking away a 
part of this produce; and then it 
tries to solve the problem by taking 
away all that produce, and then re- 
turning as much as government sees 


fit to return. In other words, in 
denying man’s natural right to 
property, Communism advocates as 
an ideal a perpetual bread-line. 
Since such a state of affairs is in- 
stinctively abhorrent to man’s nat- 
ural self-respect, the theory that 
fosters it must be rejected. There- 
fore, on the score of the dissolution 
of private property, Communism 
must be rejected. 

To replace the present system 
of private ownership, Communism 
favors governmental socialization 
of all property. Sound reason and 
experience reject this theory. It 
must be rejected because it opposes 
the interests of the individual, the 
family and the race. It is against 


the interests of the individual be- 
cause it suppresses free incentive in 
him. The ordinary man is not at- 
tracted by the plea of making the 
world a better place for the man of 


tomorrow, if doing so means too 
much exertion with no appreciable 
reward for himself. In the same 
way, family interests are neglect- 
ed; because socialization forbids a 
father to possess or pass on to his 
children any considerable amount 
of capital. It largely takes from the 
parent the duty of rearing his chil- 
dren, making this duty a state re- 
sponsibility. Finally, the interests 
of the race are threatened; for so- 
cialization “instead of promoting 
the general economic welfare, will 
produce a condition of all around 
poverty, bringing the incomes of the 
vast majority of the people, includ- 
ing even the entire body of work- 
men, skilled and unskilled, particu- 
larly the former, far below their 
present level.” This contention is 
amply proved by all unbiased re- 
ports coming out of Communist 
Russia. White’s Report on the Rus- 
sians gives virtually chapter and 
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verse proof. Even Eric Johnson’s 
highly diplomatic, much publicized 
report, paints the same picture. 

Another argument against social- 
ization is its injustice. In the 
change from private to state own- 
ership, Communism advocates con- 
fiscation of all private property 
without compensation. Ethically, 
such a policy is sheer robbery, be- 
cause virtually all capitalists have 
some just title to their wealth. It 
is useless for Communism to cry 
out that capitalists have acquired 
their wealth through defrauding the 
worker of the fruit of his labor, for 
which he toiled in the sweat of his 
brow. As though the laborer were 
the only one who sweated, as though 
his toil were all that contributed to 
amassing of wealth, as though the 
initial capital, the directive acumen, 
foresight, shouldering the risks of 
industry gave the capitalist no right 
to a large share of the profits. We 
are not here defending Capitalism 
in its concept of the absolute sacred- 
ness of its property; nor do we con- 
tend that the state may not take a 
penny away from it without in- 
justice. A progressive tax, for in- 
stance, can justly separate the Capi- 
talist from some of his surplus 
wealth. But stripping him of all his 
productive wealth without compen- 
sation is an injustice that cannot be 
gainsaid. 

As regard the Marxian theory of 
surplus value, it is evidently false 
to claim that an object derives its 
whole value solely from the amount 
of labor put into it. To illustrate: 
A man may spend hours and much 
nervous energy painting a very ar- 
tistic, but to the ordinary man quite 
unintelligible picture. His neigh- 
bor may spend a little time and no 
great effort in making a fine stew. 
Yet I am willing to wager that the 


stew would have a much greater 
use-value than the picture; and the 
work of art would probably have no 
value if its hungry creator endeay- 
ored to exchange it for the stew. 
Yet could it be said that it was val- 
ueless? Certainly not, not even in 
Communist philosophy; for if noth- 
ing else, it at least represented a 
certain amount of labor. Evidently, 
then, something else contributed to 
its value. That something lies in 
the intrinsic qualities of the work, 
in its future usefulness, in the 
future demand for it, in its future 
scarcity. Of these, Communist the- 
ory takes no cognizance. 

Lastly, Communism’s materialis- 
tic concept of history must be re- 
futed. To claim that the social, 
moral and religious conditions and 
beliefs of the world have been 
evolved from purely economic con- 
ditions alone is to claim a result 
greater than its cause. No one need 
deny that economic conditions have 
an influence on the social and moral 
views of a period, and on the popu- 
lar attitude toward religion. That 
is inevitable. But to influence is not 
to cause.) We have many instances 
in history where the economic con- 
ditions of the masses were at a low 
ebb; and yet the civilization of their 
nations reached a marvelous degree 
of perfection. Thus we read of 
national wars between Assyrians 
and Babylonians, Egyptians and 
Persians; of conquerors intro- 
ducing great political and social 
changes; of the masses remaining 
oppressed and bearing their bur- 
dens with resignation. And yet the 
general civilization of these nations 
was, at the same time, at its highest 
level. In our own days, was it the 
battle for bread, the struggle of 
class gainst class, which produced 
the modern inventions? Economic 
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greed can be the cause of the back- 
wardness and evil of civilization; 
but the application of true Christian 
principles of charity in all phases 
of life cause the highest develop- 
ment of civilization. And such an 
idea embodies much more than a 
materialistic concept. 

But the chief objection against 
economic determinism is its denial 
of free will. Through this theory, 
Communism attempts to strike “a 
fatal blow at that attribute of hu- 
man nature which holds man 
above the animal impressions to 
which he is cosmically subject. 
... Its prime attack is upon per- 
sonal responsibility.” For if an 
economic inevitableness determines 
everything, there is no place for free 
will. The weakness of this theory 
is so patent that some milder mod- 
ern Socialists and Communists try 
to modify its importance. We must 
recall, however, the words of Bern- 
stein quoted above, who claims that 
with this theory stands or falls the 
whole system. 

Consequent upon the Communist 
atheistic and materialistic attitude 
is the disappearance of all moral- 
ity; for morality without God is 
impossible. So eminent a rational- 
ist as Rousseau admits “that re- 
ligion is the only solid basis of 
morality.” To expect morality with- 
out God is like expecting a shadow 
without a substance. A _ theory, 
therefore, that scorns the power, 
the very existence of God; that ad- 
vocates injustice in denying funda- 
mental human rights; that denies 
the freedom of the human will and 
man’s responsibility for his actions; 
that claims that “the gratification 
of the sexual impulse is strictly a 


personal affair of the individual as 
the gratification of every other in- 
stinct”: such a theory cannot, by 
the widest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be called moral. It must be 
rejected by every right thinking, 
decent man. 

We conclude with a few practical 
observations. Even if Communism 
were not open to the economic, so- 
cial, and moral objections raised 
above, its adoption and application 
in the world, human nature remain- 
ing what it is, is impossible. For 
to be a success, it would “essential- 
ly require a universal realization 
amongst its people of ungrudging 
and unending unselfishness, and of 
heroic self-sacrifice.” Human na- 
ture has not yet reached such 
sublime heights. Nor, if recent 
events are reliable witnesses, is 
there any promise that such heights 
will be attained in the near future. 
For the ordinary man, although 
moved by consideration of charity, 
is certainly unwilling to go to heroic 
lengths for the sake of “bettering 
the condition of the race” or of “im- 
personal society,” as Communism 
demands. The happiness of man- 
kind does not lie along such a road. 
Nor does peace. As Father Huss- 
lein has said, “One fact is cer- 
tain. There will be no peace until 
a more adequate distribution of 
ownership will be made.” The deep- 
est thinkers, the foremost observers 
of the day have subscribed to this 
conclusion; the energetic and wise 
Popes of the times have urged this 
happy culmination; and the prayers 
and actions of every man interested 
in his own and his neighbor’s wel- 
fare, should be directed toward this 
end. 
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By FRANCES QUINLIVAN 


ENRY ADAMS once noted with 
gratification that he had three 
appreciative readers of his History. 
Having printed privately his auto- 
biography, the Education of Henry 
Adams, and his commentary on the 
Middle Ages, Mont - Saint - Michel 
and Chartres, he probably hoped 
for but few understanding or sym- 
pathetic readers of these volumes. 
Whether his indifference to fame or 
his perplexing hypothesis of multi- 
plicity and unity have piqued the 
general interest, it is difficult to say; 
certainly there has been a wide and 
sustained interest in Adams’s chal- 
lenge to the modern world. With 
surprising regularity critics, liter- 
ary or historical, have tried to solve 
the enigma of his personality. They 
agree that he is a virtuoso in writ- 
ing, with instinctive mastery of 
form, impeccable taste, and mag- 
netic charm. 

But when they try to analyze his 
meaning, to discover the implica- 
tions of his ideas, they themselves 
become confused by the multiplicity 
of the Adams mind and even per- 
haps by the modern chaos which he 
deplored. To one, the Education is 
an “exercise in cosmic irony,” pre- 
senting not the author’s ego, but a 
“kind of projected and animated 
geometrical point upon which cos- 
mic lines of force impinge”; to an- 
other, it is the history of failure, of 
a career ending in “sentimental 
nihilism”; to still another, it is the 
tragedy of a patrician born too late 
in a world too old for patricians. 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres is 
variously a record of escapism from 


a narrow New England heritage and 
the chaos of the materialistic nine- 
teenth century, or it is a profession 
of faith falling just short of the 
Apologia. 

In these comments and many oth- 
ers, one detects a note of uneasiness 
—a desire to type Adams, offset by 
a realization that he cannot be typed 
and resulting in a blurring qualifi- 
cation. Certainly Adams cannot be 
typed; he is like the stained glass of 
Chartres, different in every light. 
For this reason, perhaps, although 
with trepidation, one cannot resist 
the temptation to try to find for one- 
self a sequence of lights which may 
explain Adams—as a sequence of 
events was to explain the world to 
him. And possibly it would be wise 
to emphasize, as he did, sequence 
rather than evolution. 

When Henry Adams returned 
from the Orient in 1892, he went 
immediately to his wife’s grave in 
Rock Creek cemetery to see the 
bronze monument which he had 
commissioned Augustus St.-Gaudens 
to make. He watched tourists come 
to look at it and turn away in dis- 
appointment not knowing what it 
meant; he knew that any Asiatic 
would have understood it immedi- 
ately. Since the significance of art 
is not in its meaning but in the re- 
sponse of the observer, since “like 
all great artists, St.-Gaudens held 
up the mirror and no more,” Adams 
could only conclude that the Ameri- 
can, having “lost sight of ideals” 
brought nothing to art, saw nothing 
in it. 

This idea that the richness of ap- 
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preciation is determined by the 
richness of one’s personality, Adams 
reiterates in the Education. Quot- 
ing one of Gibbon’s comments on 
the Middle Ages, “I darted a con- 
temptuous look on the stately 
monuments of superstition,” Adams 
explains that Gibbon thus ignored 
the important symbols of medieval- 
ism because in 1789 religious monu- 
ments were out of fashion. Gibbon 
brought to them the French Revo- 
lution; some years later, Ruskin 
brought reaction against the French 
Revolution; even St.-Gaudens with 
his love for the old monuments and 
his Renaissance spirit was not con- 
scious of the force that created their 
energy. Then Adams, with some 
recognition of his own inadequacies, 
goes on to describe himself as “a 
quintessence of Boston, devoured by 
curiosity to think like Benvenuto.” 

And this sentence one may well 
consider the key to Adams’s real 
problem. It is relatively easy to 
trace his Bostonian tradition; it is 
more difficult to discover why he 
who loved the Middle Ages so much 
should have misunderstood that 
period, that he should especially 
have misunderstood the Virgin. But 
if, as he says, he wanted to think 
like Benvenuto Cellini, he was 
bringing the Renaissance to the 
Middle Ages. Like Browning, he 
saw the charm and beauty of medi- 
evalism, but he saw it through 
glasses tinted with the humanism 
of the Renaissance. Out of the 
Renaissance as a logical reaction 
came Puritanism — one manifesta- 
tion of the Reformation. Just as 
the Renaissance stressed human 
values, so did Puritanism, and so 
did New England America. While 
Adams revolted against the narrow- 
ness and coldness of Puritanism, al- 
though he turned gratefully to the 
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color and richness of the Middle 
Ages, he assuredly never brought to 
the Middle Ages—nor to the Virgin 
the understanding that might have 
given him satisfaction. Evidence 
of this seems implicit in the Educa- 
tion and in Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. 

Adams was by birth and educa- 
tion thoroughly Bostonian. “Had 
he been born in Jerusalem under 
the shadow of the temple and cir- 
cumcised in the Synagogue by his 
uncle the high priest under the 
name of Israel Cohen, he would 
scarcely have been more distinctly 
branded, and not much more heav- 
ily handicapped in the races of the 
coming century, than he was start- 
ing his career from a nest of asso- 
ciations so colonial—so troglodytic 
—as the First Church, the Boston 
State House, Beacon Hill, John Han- 
cock and John Adams, Mount Ver- 
non Street and Quincy.” Educated 
in the Cromwellian, revolutionary 
philosophy, he was taught to view 
the world as a thing to be reformed 
and not only to resist evil but to 
hate it. “His joys were few.” The 
harsh contrasts of New England 
charmed him. And he felt the full 
force of those contrasts within him- 
self. Town was restraint, law, 
unity; country, only seven miles 
away, was liberty, diversity, out- 
lawry. To the cold grays of the 
November evenings and the thick 
muddy thaws of Boston winter, he 
opposed the blaze of a New England 
sun, the color of a peony with the 
dew of early morning on its petals, 
the intense blue of the sea, the 
strong reds and greens and purples 
of colored prints. 

The absence of religion puzzled 
him. Children were reared with the 
certainty that dogma, metaphysics, 
and abstract philosophy were not 
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worth knowing. Boston was com- 
placent, not anxious about a future 
life, satisfied with her bourgeois 
ideals, her political and economic 
success. Harvard, too, was smug, 
offering chiefly social advantages 
rather than mental. And social ad- 
vantages he did not need for his 
distinguished forbears provided him 
with assured respectability and 
prestige. Naturally they had be- 
queathed to him also New England 
rigor of self-discipline and con- 
scious responsibility to his country. 

Such a background might well 
have produced the typical American 
mind which Adams scorned: “the 
American mind—the Bostonian as 
well as the Southern or Western— 
likes to walk straight up to its ob- 
ject, and assert and deny something 
that it takes for a fact; it has a con- 
ventional approach, a conventional 
analysis, and a conventional con- 
clusion, as well as a conventional 
expression”; it is a mind that “re- 
sorts to reason for want of train- 
ing.” Since Adams resembled La- 
Farge who carried different shades 
of contradiction in his mind and 
whose “thought ran as a stream 
runs through grass, hidden perhaps 
but always there . . . making one 
often uncertain in what direction it 
flowed, for even a contradiction was 
to him only a shade of difference, a 
complementary color about which 
no intelligent artist would dispute,” 
one must look beyond his Bostonian 
background for a different tradition. 
One can well believe that though his 
brothers were the type, he was the 
variation. 

The fine tones of that variation 
may have come from his grand- 
mother—‘“some of those doubts and 
self-questionings, those hesitations, 
those rebellions against law and 
discipline which marked more than 


some of her descendants.” “He 
might have felt some instinctive 
suspicion that he was to inherit 
from her the seeds of the primal sin, 
the fall from grace, the curse of 
Abel, that he was not of pure New 
England stock, but half exotic.” His 
first memory of her was not of a 
New England matron but of an 
exotic like her Sévres china, of a 
vision of silver gray presiding over 
her old President and her Queen 
Anne mahogany. Even her pan- 
eled room and her silver teapot sug- 
gested the muted tones that Adams 
instinctively loved but did not un- 
derstand until he was a grown man. 
As a child he gloried in color. 
When only three years old he had 
his first lesson in color—sitting on 
a yellow kitchen floor in strong sun- 
light. After a blizzard he loved to 
look into the snow glare of cold 
white sunshine. His senses were all 
alive to strange and new impres- 
sions. He loved the smell of hot 
pine-woods and sweet fern in the 
scorching summer noon, of new- 
mown hay, of salt water and low 
tide on the marshes; he delighted 
in the taste of pennyroyal and flag- 
root. When as a young man he vis- 
ited Antwerp he found that the taste 
of the town was thick, rich, ripe, like 
a sweet wine, one of the strongest 
and fullest flavors that ever touched 
his palate. He got drunk on his 
emotion, belying his New England 
stoicism as he was to do so often 
in visiting the French cathedrals. 
Like his grandmother, he was 
never really at home among the 
Boston elite—the busy and con- 
tented politicians and empire build- 
ers. In Washington, still an out- 
sider but an amused observer, he 
learned to talk and to hide his own 
antecedents. He was attracted to 
men of unusual personality and 
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fearless individuality. That he 
could not always be one with these 
rebels from a society he deplored, 
he blamed on his own inferiority; 
he could only receive for he had 
nothing to give, nothing to offer. 
He confessed his inability to under- 
stand Kipling, Stevenson, Swin- 
burne. Perhaps he was uncon- 
sciously annoyed by Kipling’s ex- 
uberant fountain of gaiety and wit 
which he dashed over Adams “as 
though playing a garden hose on a 
thirsty and faded begonia.” It was 
almost too American. He was per- 
plexed by the “uncanny” Steven- 
son, gloating over discomfort and 
squalor, willing to live on coral 
atolls with nothing but coconuts 
and poisonous fish to eat. Swin- 
burne puzzled him most for he had 
tried to imagine that Swinburne 
was a natural product of Oxford, 
as muffins and pork: pies of London, 
at once the cause and effect of dys- 
pepsia. “The idea that one had 
actually met a real genius dawns 
slowly on a Boston mind, but it 
made an entry at last.” Although 
he caught the spirit of the moyen 
age from Swinburne, although he 
reacted from the Boston mind, he 
never could win Swinburne. 

Of his American friends, three 
were outstanding in achievement, 
Hay and Lodge in politics, King in 
science. He admired them, King 
especially, for knowing what they 
wanted to do and doing it. Their 
simplicity of purpose he may have 
envied, but never imitated. Nor 
was he interested in them exclu- 
sively because of their achieve- 
ments. With Hay he shared artis- 
tic interests; with Lodge he found 
new treasures in French cathedrals. 
Here even a senator became natural, 
simple, interested, artistic, genial. 

Much as he enjoyed Hay, Lodge 





and King, for his excursion into the 
Middie Ages, his friendship with 
LaFarge was more significant. He 
was undoubtedly attracted to La- 
Farge’s eccentricity which he de- 
fines as “a tone, a shade—a nuance 
—and the finer the tone, the finer 
the eccentricity. Such eccentricity 
meant convention; a mind really 
eccentric never betrayed it.” La- 
Farge’s mind was “opaline with 
infinite shades and refractions of 
light, and with color toned down to 
the finest gradation.” With La- 
Farge he went to Chartres and back 
to the twelfth century. LaFarge 
made him see the artistic values of 
that century but was unable to give 
him the key to its true meaning; he 
succeeded in making him appreci- 
ate the Church Architectural, but 
not the Church Intellectual. 

The failure was not LaFarge’s 
but Adams’s own. To the Middle 
Ages with its veneration of the Vir- 
gin, its chivalry, its legends, its col- 
or, its soaring fléches, he brought a 
Puritan heritage modified by artis- 
tic and romantic tendencies, a dis- 
illusionment with science and with 
the crassness and crudity of an in- 
dustrial bourgeois world, an aching 
consciousness of a religious void, 
and a desire to know the meaning 
of a chaotic world. What he saw 
was what he wanted to see, what 
his education and heritage had 
taught him to look for, not what 
was really there. 

LaFarge undoubtedly opened his 
eyes to the beauties of the stained 
glass windows at Chartres as they 
glowed “in the purity of the colors; 
the limpidity of the blues; the depth 
of the red; the intensity of the 
green; the complicated harmonies; 
the sparkle and splendour of the 
light . . . a cluster of jewels—a de- 
lirium of coloured light.” Perhaps 
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too it was through LaFarge that he 
learned to appreciate the architec- 
tural perfections of the Mont and 
Chartres. Although LaFarge was 
medieval in his approach, he could 
not have failed to sense that Adams 
was not. Left to himself, Adams 
was quite capable of going beyond 
the architectural monuments of the 
age, to its legends and poetry, to its 
saints and philosophers; left to him- 
self he was capable of many misin- 
terpretations. 

To the Middle Ages Adams 
brought a keen appreciation of 
ideal democracy evident in every 
monument of the period. He un- 
derstood that Chartres was the 
work of society. “Socially Chartres 
as far as stone work goes seems to 
have been mostly rural; its decora- 
tion, in the porches and transepts, 
is royal and feudal; in the nave and 
choir it is chiefly bourgeois. . . 
There is no difference in taste be- 
tween the Virgin in the choir and 
the Water-carriers by the doorway. 
Blanche, the young queen liked the 
same colors, legends, and lines that 
her grocers and bakers liked. All 
equally loved the Virgin. .. . In the 
choir Thibaut, the Count of Char- 
tres, immediate lord of the province, 
let himself be put in a dark corner 
and left the bakers to display their 
wealth in the most serious spot in 
the church, the central window of 
the central chapel.” Such democ- 
racy was comprehensible to all 
classes in the Middle Ages and its 
meaning was still clear after seven 
hundred years. Adams felt a genu- 
ine justice in the Virgin’s response 
to the petitions of the poor, in her 
disregard for the bourgeoisie who 
were never permitted to invade her 
domain. She filled heaven with per- 
sons little to the taste of any middle 
class society which had trouble 


enough in paying its bills and in 
making this world decent without 
having to continue their efforts in 
another. 

He appreciated too the sense f 
humor which was derived from a 
true sense of values. He could 
chuckle over the devils who de- 
nounced the Virgin because of her 
interference in their work; he could 
experience vicariously the half-seri- 
ous, half-jesting spirit of St. Fran- 
cis; he could smile at the naiveté 
of “Our Lady’s Tumbler” who 
jumped and tumbled before the 
Lady in an excess of love. The men 
of the Middle Ages were human, and 
yet they had apprehended enough 
of the divine to view their own trivi- 
alities and stupidities with detach- 
ment. Far from being embarrassed 
they took a childlike joy in them. 
That Adams understood not because 
he had apprehended the divine, but 
because he had for years viewed 
with detachment the futile struggle 
about him. He had seen the prom- 
ising democracy of America threat- 
ened by a war of greed, by the cor- 
ruption of a Grant administration; 
he had seen men place their faith 
in science only to have it discredit- 
ed; he had seen men dazzled by 
German philosophy and Marxism 
and blinded to the impracticability 
of both. He had even learned to re- 
view his own life dispassionately 
and ponder his own failures. He 
saw the tragedy in men’s stupid 
mistakes but he also saw the hu- 
mor of attaching to those mistakes 
any profound significance. Beyond 
this understanding of democracy 
and a sense of humor Adams faced 
limitations. 

In the Middle Ages he found the 
Virgin, the greatest of all Queens, 
the most womanly of all women. 
This dual character charmed him. 
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To her men paid constant homage, 
creating in her four-fifths of the 
noblest art, erecting to her cathe- 
drals that could not be duplicated 
in 1840 for one thousand million 
dollars. They entrusted money to 
the Queen of Heaven because of 
their belief in her power to repay 
it with interest in the life to come. 
Her force could easily be measured 
by its action on men. “One must 
remember that all the steam in the 
world could not, like the Virgin, 
build Chartres.” 

To Adams the Virgin was intel- 
lectually superior. She had impec- 
cable taste. Her court was feminine 
and her charms were grace and 
love. She commanded the homage 
of saints and poets, of philosophers 
and soldiers, of rich and poor. Her 
taste, her desires were satisfied in 
the Cathedral; her virtues were 
sung in legend and song. She loved 
the poor—the workers. She would 
not have been distressed that the 
merchant tailors chose to advertise 
their good and legitimate labor in 
a corner of a lancet window depict- 
ing one of her many legends. She 
did not recognize any laws that in- 
terfered with her fancy for a par- 
ticular person. If a knight had 
stopped to pay her homage, she 
would substitute victoriously for 
him in a tournament; if a notorious 
sinner had prayed to her, she would 
plead for his forgiveness despite 
the criticism of the world or of 
heaven. To her the people came 
without hesitation knowing that 
while she gloried in her heavenly 
queenship, she preferred to appear 
as a mother in the lowly stable 
“with the cows and asses about her, 
and her baby in a cradle by the bed- 
side.” 

Charming as is Adams’s picture, 
one cannot help feeling that he has 


misunderstood the Virgin, probably 
because of his Puritanism. As he 
himself notes, the Reformation re- 
jected the Virgin. Calvinism re- 
jected more than that—the concept 
of Christ as the savior of men, sub- 
stituting in its stead a concept of 
a wrathful God, capricious in the 
exercise of his vindictive judgment. 
Adams must have rebelled against 
such a concept. Consequently when 
he found in the Middle Ages a force 
of love, he could not attach it to a 
God whom he had been taught to 
fear, or to a God so unmerciful that 
one could only ignore him. But he 
could revive a personality which 
had been forgotten by the Puritans 
and he could endow her with all the 
qualities that a medievalist found 
in Christ. No matter how many 
churches or Lady Chapels the me- 
dievalist dedicated to the Virgin, or 
how many stained glass windows 
he devoted to her history, never did 
he forget that the center of inter- 
est—of vital significance—was the 
main altar devoted exclusively to 
Christ; there he never permitted 
any intrusion by the Virgin. It is 
perhaps not unworthy of note that 
Adams has omitted the sacrificial 
altar almost entirely from his con- 
sideration. 

Because of the Virgin’s defiance 
of law, Adams extolled her. Un- 
doubtedly the medievalist told his 
stories of Mary’s whimsicality, un- 
scrupulousness, desire for homage, 
much as Adams had interpreted 
them—with an understanding hu- 
mor and an indulgent smile. Cer- 
tainly he never failed to recognize 
what the Puritan Adams seems to 
have missed. The medievalist ac- 
cepted those stories for a deeper 
truth which they illustrated—man’s 
right to freedom of will and to in- 
dividual judgment by Ged who 
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could see hidden good occult to the 
limited intellect of man. The man 
of the Middle Ages recognized that 
good could exist without his know- 
ing it and that the supernatural 
judgment of God was more adequate 
than a human one. 

When one comes to Adams’s ex- 
planation of the great expenditures 
for the Virgin, one again realizes 
his deficiencies as an interpreter. 
Repeatedly he points out that she 
did not like the bourgeois spirit, 
was not interested in commercial- 
ism. Yet he sees no incongruity in 
the suggestion that money was in- 
vested in monuments to Mary in 
order that it might bear interest in 
a future world. One is reminded 
of Ruskin who was so shocked at 
the trading on the steps of St. 
Mark’s. Possibly neither could un- 


derstand a purely unselfish love 
that could be expressed only by giv- 


ing without thought of reward—a 
mystic love that might pervade a 
whole age, that might be intensified 
in a St. Francis and intellectualized 
by a Thomas Aquinas, that could 
never be countenanced or compre- 
hended by New England. Only a 
thirteenth century that cared little 
“to comprehend anything except the 
incomprehensible” could have a 
universal acceptance of such mys- 
ticism that must always elude the 
grasp of the pragmatic mind. 

But it is not merely in Adams’s 
Puritanism that one discovers all 
of his limitations. In fact his re- 
sponse to the childlike veneration 
of the thirteenth century, his ap- 
preciation of the womanliness and 
queenliness of the Virgin, his de- 
light in the color and lavishness of 
medieval art and literature, his ad- 
miration for the logic of Thomas 
Aquinas—these should all be be- 
yond the reach of a true Puritan. 


These, representing the romantic 
and artistic aspects of Adams’s per- 
sonality should have made possi- 
ble, however, a more veracious esti- 
mate of the Middle Ages. 

If one may accept the dictum of 
historians that the Reformation 
was a logical outgrowth of the 
Renaissance which was fascinated 
by man’s newly realized power of 
the universe, which concentrated on 
the study of the intense emotional 
and intellectual potentialities of 
man, and which blended pagan and 
Christian elements into a new hu- 
manistic culture, one can realize 
why Adams chose the viewpoint of 
the Renaissance artist rather than 
that of the medieval artist, why he 
judged by the criteria of good in a 
material world, and, beyond an ac- 
ceptance of its existence, ignored 
the spiritual world. 

In the constant reiteration of the 
Virgin’s primary force — as love — 
as sex—he conceived of her as a 
natural power whose chief joy was 
to pardon, whose eternal instinct 
was to love, whose deepest passion 
was pity. In that and in assuming 
from obvious evidence that the Vir- 
gin was more important than God 
to the medievalist, Adams failed to 
realize the subtlety of the medieval 
mind which with its grasp of spir- 
itual values was so inclined to speak 
by indirection, through symbol and 
allegory. When the simple man 
told of the Virgin’s audacity in 
pleading before God for sinful men, 
he was impressed, true enough, 
with her supernatural power; but 
the real emphasis of his narrative 
was the divine power of God. The 
wonder was that it was God, the 
supreme force, whom the Virgin 
dared approach. She, human her- 
self, and with solicitude for the 
children of earth, could invoke the 
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divine. She was the link between 
man and God. One recalls that at 
the marriage feast of Cana she sym- 
pathized with the host in his em- 
barrassment at the shortage of wine 
and that her relationship with her 
divine Son was so close that she 
could make a petty request that the 
wine be replenished. Of major sig- 
nificance in the story is not the in- 
tercession of the Virgin but the ex- 
ercise of the miraculous power of 
Christ. Neither in this story nor in 
the multitudinous adaptations of it 
in the Middle Ages is there any real 
intimation of a primary force in the 
Virgin; she is the intercessor before 
a greater Being of whom she and the 
Middle Ages were acutely aware. 
One suspects that Adams was not 
quite satisfied with his own inter- 
pretation for he so often associated 
her with Venus and hinted at a 
mythical relationship. As he ad- 


mired Thomas Aquinas’s synthesis 
of Aristotelian and Christian phi- 
losophy, was he trying to suggest a 
synthesis, or better perhaps, estab- 
lish a sequence between the reli- 
gious expressions of the ancient and 
the medievalist? If so, he did it in 


a typically Renaissance manner 
with emphasis upon the human, the 
basic reproductive power. 

In this insistence on the power of 
sex as well as in his personal rev- 
erence for women, Adams is in re- 
action against Puritanism and per- 
haps even against the Renaissance. 
Personal as it is, it explains his in- 
clination to deify the Virgin and to 
find greatest stimulation in the 
feminine aspects of the thirteenth 
century. “The moment the Church 
discarded feminine influence it lost 
nearly everything of any value to it 
or the world, except its philosophy.” 


Having found the Virgin, Adams 
wooed her, “happy in the thought 
that at last he had found a mistress 
who could see no difference in the 
age of her lovers. Her own age had 
no time measure.” In her he 
thought he had found unity. Soon, 
however, came a doubt: “To what 
purpose had she existed, if, after 
nineteen hundred years, the world 
was bloodier than when she was 
born?” He, repeating the action of 
his Puritan forefathers, turned 
away. He “seemed to feel himself 
like all his predecessors, caught, 
trapped, meshed in this eternal 
dragnet of religion . . . he seemed 
driven to the Church.” But like 
Socrates he had learned “to distrust 
above all other traps, the trap of 
logic—the mirror of the mind.” And 
so fearing to accept the religion he 
wanted, he turned to rationalization 
of the betrayal of his lovely Lady, 
the Virgin. Deserting her, he pro- 
posed to seek, not absolute truth, 
but a “spool on which to wind the 
thread of history without breaking 
it.” He became again the child of 
Boston, safe and conventional, but 
perhaps not wholly complacent. One 
cannot forget his closing remarks on 
the Middle Ages which cast a finely 
shaded light on his rejection of the 
Virgin. Speaking of the apparent 
instability of the Gothic cathedral 
he admonishes his reader never to 
forget that faith alone supports it, 
and that, if faith fails, heaven is 
lost. “The delight of its aspiration 
is flung up to the sky. The pathos 
of its self-distrust and anguish of 
doubt is buried in the earth as 
its last secret. You can read out 
of it whatever else pleases your 
youth and confidence; to me, this 
is all.” 
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THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


SISTER OF SERVICE 


ly was a long, hot ride along the 
winding coast road to Mayagiiez 
that April morning forty years ago. 

Sister Mary Paden shielded her 
stiffly starched white hood from the 
dust kicked up as the open coche 
jounced along. This was a new 
world to her. Puerto Rico—Span- 
ish language, palm trees, smiling 
faces, children rushing out to greet 
the coach as it drove past the tiny 
shacks along the roadside. What 
was this island in the West Indies 
going to be like? A far cry certain- 
ly from Philadelphia, Washington 
and New Haven and the quiet school 
rooms and the freshly scrubbed 
children and the lessons they came 
to learn from her. But what did 
this matter? She was a Sister of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul and 
she had come to Puerto Rico to 
serve. She would learn. She would 
love. She would help those who 
were in need. 

That was April 21, 1906. Forty 
years have gone by and Sister Mary 
Paden is still serving, still loving 
and still helping those who are in 
need. Today, at seventy-four, frail, 


but keen and agile as a person half 
her age, she directs one of Puerto 
Rico’s outstanding school lunch- 
rooms—the lunchroom at the “Aca- 
demia de la Inmaculada Concep- 
cién” in Mayagiiez — certainly the 
first school lunch center in Puerto 
Rico and most probably one of the 
first in all the United States. The 
story of the lunchroom at the Aca- 
demia is the story of Sister Mary. 
She has given her life to it. 

Today more than 200 Puerto 
Rican boys and girls get their main 
meal of the day at the Academia 
lunchroom. But that’s not the way 
the lunchroom started. It started 
with one little six-year-old boy. As 
Sister Mary tells it, Luisito was in 
her first grade class, a bright child, 
brighter than the many others who 
came to the Catholic school where 
she and the other Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent taught the three R’s. Luisito’s 
hand always shot up when there 
was a question to answer for he al- 
ways knew his lessons. But Sister 
Mary noticed that as the morning 
passed Luisito would become very 
quiet and rest his head on the desk. 
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She asked him what was wrong. He 
had pains in his stomach, he told 
the Sister, but he didn’t want to go 
home. Sister Mary got him a glass 
of hot milk. He gulped it down. 
Another glass. It too, disappeared 
—so did the stomach-ache. 

Next day Sister Mary had an idea. 
She’d ask Luisito for lunch. Along 
came noontime — along came Lui- 
sito’s stomach-ache. Sister Mary 
took him by the hand and led him 
to the large tiled kitchen and the 
stove where a big pot of hot soup 
was boiling. She asked him to sit 
down. “No Sister, I cannot eat 
alone. It is true that I am hungry, 
but my friends — they are hungry 
too. They too have the stomach- 
ache.” By then the noon bell had 


rung and the classrooms were emp- 
ty. No children were in sight. But 
Luisito knew where they were. 
They were out playing on the side- 


walk for there was no lunch at 
home. 

Soon, along ~ “4h Luisito, six 
other hungry youngsters were seat- 
ed around the kitchen table with 
Sister Mary. Bit by bit she learned 
their story. A piece of bread, a lit- 
tle coffee was their breakfast. 
Lunch? Sometimes other children 
would invite them to their homes. 
If they didn’t, well, there was no 
lunch. Supper? That depended on 
what the day’s earnings had been 
for mamd y papd. If times were 
good it meant rice, a piece of cod- 
fish and perhaps coffee. 

That night Sister Mary told her 
story to other Sisters who lived at 
the school. True, there were no 
funds, but the children must eat. 
The Sisters decided they would 
share their food. The children were 
to have a table of their own and 
breakfast, lunch and supper were 
to be theirs every day of the week. 


And that’s how the lunchroom 
started. Every day for three years 
Sister Mary Paden saw to it that her 
six boys were fed. The group start- 
ed to grow. First it was ten, then 
fifteen, then twenty. A new table 
was built and meals were served 
outdoors in the patio. The group 
grew still larger—so large that Sis- 
ter Mary and her companions could 
no longer take care of more. It was 
then that a new Sister came to 
Mayagiiez. She was Sister Frances 
Engert, of Syracuse, New York, and 
she, like Sister Mary, loved chil- 
dren. From her family funds Sis- 
ter Frances contributed generously 
to the little lunchroom in order that 
other children at school might get 
the benefit of a nourishing noon- 
day meal. 

By 1918, three hundred boys and 
girls were at the long, white tables 
where hot meat and vegetable soup 
and a tall glass of cool milk were 
always ready for them at noon- 
time. Sister Mary supervised it all. 
From the time the fresh vegetables 
were peeled and dropped into the 
kettle, till plates were licked clean, 
she stood watch over the noonday 
meal and the children who hungrily 
gobbled it down. 

It was just before lunch time on 
that October day in 1918 that the 
earthquake came. Sister Mary had 
just finished a quick look at the big 
pots on the stove and had come 
back into her classroom to give 
the final lesson before lunch. As 
Sister Mary remembers it now, the 
first shock went unnoticed by the 
children seated at their low, wooden 
desks. Then came the second quake 
—-sharp, terrifying, paralyzing. The 
children dropped to their knees in 
prayer. “Padre Nuestro que estds 
en los cielos....” They would not 
move till Sister Mary spoke. Then 
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the tension broke. One little girl 
threw her arms about Sister Mary’s 
neck and clung there seeking pro- 
tection. The others flocked around 
her and followed as Sister Mary led 
the way from the crumbling build- 
ing to the street. Then came the 
third shock. The thick masonry 
walls of the old school caved in- 
ward. Desks, chairs, tables, every- 
thing in the school and the lunch- 
room was smashed to bits under the 
brick and rubble. All was lost. 
But not one of the 1,500 children in 
school that day was harmed. “It 
was God’s will,” Sister Mary says. 
Several years passed before the 
school was rebuilt. Sister Mary 
stayed in Mayagiiez and was on 
hand the day the new building first 
opened its doors. Many of her old 
friends were there. The children 
had come back. The lunchroom 
was ready for them. Sister Mary 
had seen to that. There was bread 
donated by kindly old Don José who 
ran the bakery up the street. Don 
Ramon, whose three little girls were 
brought to safety from the crum- 
bling school room that fateful day, 
sent big bunches of plantains, and 
baskets full of fresh vegetables from 


his farm on the outskirts of the 
town. Big gallon cans of fresh milk 
were left on the school doorstep by 
Don Teodoro, whose youngest son 
now learned his first English lesson 
from faithful Sister Mary. And so 
the lunchroom at the Academia 
grew again. 

Today two hundred bright-eyed 
youngsters again answer Sister 
Mary’s lunch bell at noontime. 
From the very poorest children to 
the well-to-do whose parents con- 
tribute food and fresh stuff, all 
share the same wholesome meal 
served by Sister Mary herself. On 
the menu, along with milk, fresh 
vegetables and tasty tropical fruits, 
are the health-giving foods donated 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture through its school lunch pro- 
gram —a program which contrib- 
utes $3,000,000 a year in food items 
to the 200,000 young Puerto Ricans 
who attend free lunchrooms now 
scattered throughout the green Car- 
ibbean island. 7ff™hese children, s 
did Luisito and his six young friends 
those many years ago, have come to 
know what a good hot lunch at noon 
really means. 

Harwoop HULL, Jr. 
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NCCS ADJUSTS TO PEACE 


Yee the fifth anniversary of the 
National Catholic Community 
Service in this first year of peace 
should fall on Easter Sunday, great- 
est feast of the Church year, is in- 
deed fitting. In rededicating itself 
to the ideals of the Risen Christ on 
this glorious day, NCCS, wartime 
social agency of the Church in 
America, pledges continuing service 
to those for whom this period of re- 
adjustment is bringing problems as 


serious, if not as dramatic, as those 
they faced in war. 

As NCCS approaches this mile- 
post in its unique record of service, 
its leaders are fully aware that the 
welfare work inaugurated as war 
threatened must continue until the 
men, women and families dislocated 
during the great conflict are able to 
re-establish themselves in the peace- 
time community. Consequently, 
NCCS is, in this critical period, re- 
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newing its efforts to guide and as- 
sist those who, having won the war 
upon the home front and battle 
front, are now facing new difficul- 
ties as they rebuild the peacetime 
world. 

Long before V-J Day, NCCS had 
adapted its program to meet the 
new needs of the returning service- 
man and the wounded veteran, both 
seeking shortcuts back to civilian 
life. To aid them, NCCS set up 
information services on veterans’ 
benefits, compiled employment in- 
formation, listed available housing. 

In response to the changing pic- 
ture, the Women’s Division of 
NCCS augmented its service to the 
families of hospitalized servicemen, 
offered its help to war workers in 
making the transition to peacetime 
employment and speeded up the 
training of its Junior Hostesses for 
hospital programing. 


More recently, provisions have 
been made for the continuing work 
of the Women’s Division in FPHA 
housing projects where fifty per 
cent of the residents are military 


families. The Women’s Division is 
also maintaining its community 
program in several greatly congest- 
ed industrial areas where the end 
of the war did not terminate em- 
ployment. 

In addition, NCCS conducts its 
regular service program for men 
and women in uniform and enthu- 
siastically welcomes to its clubs the 
eighteen-year-old inductee, who is 
entering military service at a time 
when the interest of the general 
public in his welfare is declining. 

Because of the large Catholic 
population of the Philippine Islands, 
NCCS is particularly interested at 
the present time in the USO Clubs 
which are now operating there. A 
number of these clubs are staffed 
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by NCCS professional workers, re- 
leased from posts in clubs in this 
country to assume these new duties. 

With its program for tomorrow 
underway, NCCS enters its sixth 
year determined to consolidate the 
gains of Catholic lay leadership 
which it has developed in the neces- 
sity of war. As medical science ad- 
vanced its healing techniques in the 
field hospital, so NCCS established a 
new pattern for Catholic social ac- 
tion in the wartime community. In 
translating these skills to the peace- 
time scene, NCCS is laying the 
foundation for a new era in Catho- 
lic social responsibility. 

Responding to the exhortation of 
Pope Pius XII. that all people pro- 
fessing faith in God “unite and 
collaborate toward the renewal of 
society in spirit and truth,” NCCS 
provided the framework within 
which for the first time in this 
country, Catholic men and women 
worked with Protestants and Jews 
in a common cause. From this 
training school, Catholic volunteers 
are emerging with a new sense of 
community responsibility as well as 
the “know how” of community 
leadership. 

This is particularly true in the 
South where NCCS has greatly ad- 
vanced the cause of the Church. 
Through the NCCS professional 
worker and the NCCS-USO club, it 
was possible to bring knowledge of 
the Church to sections where it had 
never before been known. With its 
conscientious devotion to the serv- 
ice of men and women in uniform 
and to war production workers, 
through its Women’s Division, 
NCCS is reducing prejudice and 
arousing lay Catholics in the South 
to a new line of thought and action. 

Nowhere did NCCS have a greater 
opportunity to foster Catholic lead- 
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ership than in the war production 
areas where the Women’s Division 
clubs worked to preserve the ideals 
of Christian womanhood and the 
sanctity of family life. In creating 
NCCS, the Bishops of the Church 
delegated to the Women’s Division 
special responsibility for service to 
women and families upon whom 
the burden of the war would fall. 

Consequently, as NCCS-WD ac- 
companied workers into booming, 
unwieldy war communities, its 
clubs became the hub of commu- 
nity life. Linking its program with 
the old community through the 
local priest who served as its club 
moderator, the NCCS-WD_ club 
branched out to meet spiritual, so- 
cial, educational and recreational 
needs of the workers. Through its 
NCCS committees it developed Cath- 
olic volunteers, who by the end of 
the war, had mastered techniques 
for community programing that 
will serve them well as they return 
to their home towns. 

As NCCS withdraws from the 
communities where as a member 
agency of USO it is no longer justi- 
fied in conducting a club to serve 
wartime needs, the force of the 
Catholic action which it has set into 


motion is finding new outlets for 
continued service. In many com- 
munities, the diocese or parish is 
taking over NCCS organizational 
set-up and club facilities. Other 
communities are voting to continue 
operation of clubs on a local scale, 
adjusting programs to civic needs, 
At Manchester, N. H., the Women’s 
Division recently witnessed the es- 
tablishment of the first permanent 
NCCS club for working girls. 

Regardless of the pattern in which 
the NCCS carry-over program emer- 
ges, its potentialities of service to 
the Church are great. Not only will 
NCCS be able to relate its thousands 
of Catholic volunteers to community 
service but also the largest army of 
experienced Catholic professional 
workers ever assembled. 

While looking forward to a new 
epoch in Catholic social action, 
NCCS is concentrating its whole- 
hearted effort into the completion 
of the task at hand. Pausing only 
briefly to review its five years of 
service to 250,000,000 men and 
women of all races and creeds, 
NCCS will observe its anniversary 
in the spirit of its assuring pledge, 
“NCCS Still Serves.” 

PHYLLIS DOLAN. 


c= 


N a war fought under the banner of “no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other,” Russia has already acquired territories equal to the 
larger part of the eastern United States. Yet all Russian pronounce- 
ments make it evident that even this is not enough, and new demands 
are being made through Russian diplomatic channels and through 
the press for additional territories. The world is justified in asking: 
Where does the search for security end and where does expansion 


begin? 


—The New York Times, March 14, 1946. 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ANTIGONE 
446 B. C.—1946 A. D. 


“Nor do I deem your edicts strong enough 
That you, a mortal man, should overpass 
The unwritten laws of God that know no change.” 


N the little Théatre Atelier in the 

Place Pigalle in Paris, a play by Jean 
Anouilh was produced in 1944 which 
was passed by the German censor. It 
was a modern adaptation of Sophocles’ 
tragedy of the Theban Princess who 
defied a tyrant. 

Antigone was daughter of Oedipus of 
unhappy memory. After his death 
(Oedipus at Colonus) Antigone’s broth- 
ers agreed to rule Thebes during alter- 
nate years but Eteocles refused to give 
Polynices his turn on the throne and 
Polynices besieged the city (Seven 
Against Thebes). The brothers even- 
tually died in a duel at the city’s gate 
and that left their Uncle Creon, the 
King of Thebes. Evidently Eteocles 
had had a secret ally in Creon who 
promptly declared that Polynices had 
been the aggressor in defending his 
rights but that Eteocles had been a 
hero and would have a hero’s funeral. 
Polynices’ body, on the contrary, was 
to be left rotting on the ground outside 
the walls. To the Greeks, whose idea 
of human dignity gave to decent burial 
and funeral rites a sanctity shared by 
the Jews and Romans, this was an un- 
holy edict. Two hundred years before 
in Ninive, Tobias had risked his life 
to bury the Hebrew victims of the 
Assyrians, just as five hundred years 
later, the noble Christian matron, 
Lucina, was to collect the charred 
bones of the Neronian martyrs. Even 
so Antigone, the same loyal girl who 
had led blind Oedipus in his wander- 
ings, determined that her brother’s 
body should have the rites prescribed 
by the gods. Her sister, Ismene, ad- 
mired her purpose but confessed she 
lacked the courage to face the death 
Penalty. She speaks for all forced col- 


laborationists when she reminds Anti- 
gone that they are only women and 
that it isn’t practical for the weak to 
struggle against superior force. Anti- 
gone is undeterred. Arrested by the 
frightened guards, she exonerates the 
weeping Ismene, defends the right of 
the Natural Law and proudly adds, “I 
hear the charge of folly from a fool.” 
Haemon, Creon’s son and Antigone’s 
affianced husband, declares that no 
city can belong to one man. But Creon 
is obdurate until Tiresias, the Seer, 
threatens him with divine punishment. 
Losing his nerve, Creon then rushes 
out to rescue Antigone from the cave 
in which his soldiers have walled her 
up. Too late! Antigone has hanged 
herself and Haemon kills himself on 
her body. But that isn’t all—Creon’s 
wife, Eurydice, goes to her room with 
a dagger. 

“Lead me away, I pray,” cries the 
broken Creon, “I am a rash and fool- 
ish man.” 

“Wisdom is the better part of hap- 
piness and reverence to the gods must 
be inviolate,” are the last admonitions 
of the Chorus. 

This is the tragedy which Anouilh 
used as propaganda for the French re- 
sistance. He decided to stage it in 
modern dress. Creon and Haemon in 
white ties and tails; Ismene and 
Eurydice in evening dress; Antigone in 
a dull green negligee; the guards in 
tuxedos and rain coats. Anouilh has 
also added an old nurse in a brown 
wrapper; she has taken the place of 
the dead Queen Jocasta with the two 
orphan girls and offers the playwright 
the opportunity of showing the softer, 
girlish side of Antigone. As a modern, 
Anouilh also interpolates a love scene 
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between Antigone and Haemon. Sopho- 
cles had suggested buffoonery with the 
guards and this is played up in Lewis 
Galantiére’s translation where the 
guards are the type who address Creon 
as “Boss.” The longest and strongest 
scene is, of course, between Antigone 
and Creon. It is the crux of the whole 
affair both for Anouilh’s audience and 
the German censor. The result is 
strange. Creon is left master of the 
situation. No Tiresias appears and 
Creon never shows remorse. He or- 
ders Antigone’s tomb opened because 
another voice has been heard inside it 
but Creon takes his son’s and wife’s 
suicides with a stoic front, and goes 
off to a Cabinet meeting. Creon also 
voices some excellent arguments for 
the Vichy government. The Germans 
were charmed. They let the play run. 
It is still running. 

Creon frightened me more than any 
Nazi I have previously met on the 
stage or in reports or fiction. Sir 


Cedric Hardwicke plays him with im- 
peccable good form and inhumanity. 
His cold white face, his assurance, his 
ability, his penetration are calculated 
to shelve idealism in cold storage. 


He 
confides to Antigone that both her 
brothers were rotters and that he 
doesn’t honestly know which body was 
treated as a hero. He shows the need 
in the world for law and order and 
the folly of a family like Oedipus’ who 
live for fireworks. He offers to forget 
the whole affair if Antigone will only 
collaborate. How can one girl dying 
help anything? How indeed? 

To appreciate this Antigone, you 
must always feel sitting beside you 
those French boys and girls of 1944 
who might be facing in the next 
twenty-four hours just what Antigone 
is up against. Is it worth being man- 
handled by tough guards, to be proved 
a fool by brilliant propaganda, to give 
your life for people who may not be 
worth it? Antigone isn’t even allowed 
a great exit. She’s simply hauled off 
by the guards. Nor does she even seem 
quite sure what she is dying for be- 
cause the religious motive is less 
stressed than in the Greek text. But 
she must do what she believes to be 
right without compromise. So she dies 
without ever knowing that she has 
forced a protest from Haemon and 
Eurydice. “The weak things of the 
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world hath God chosen, that He may 
confound the strong.” And what a 
Greek girl could do, a French girl cap 
do many times over. I wonder how 
many of the French youth remem. 
bered Antigone in the shadow of the 
Gestapo? 

Miss Cornell has given her best to 
Antigone. Grace, beauty and straight- 
forward honesty are poured into the 
mold of the girl who is the protagonist 
of heroines. With her usual generos- 
ity, she has offered the greater part 
to Sir Cedric. George Mathews is a 
very real gangster as the First Guard; 
Oliver Cliff makes the Messenger 
memorable; Wesley Addy, just out of 
the Service, is Haemon; Ruth Matteson, 
a radiant Ismene and Bertha Belmore 
seems to have given notice to the 
Capulets to play nurse. As the single 
member of the chorus, Horace Braham 
introduces all the members of the cast 
to the audience. Anouilh has arranged 
a rather uncanny still life of the char- 
acters as the curtain rises and, after 
being described, each has to make one 
of the most difficult, silent exits in 
stage history. Although Eurydice now 
has no lines, she is shown to us with 
her interminable knitting. The spe 
cious set by Raymond Sovey is in soft 
grays with mysterious curtains at the 
back reached by broad steps. 

Sophocles has made me wonder that 
—discounting St. Joan—there has been 
no great drama of a Christian Anti- 
gone. 

CanpbIpA. — Starting early in April 
Miss Cornell will revive George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s Candida. It will be per- 
formed Monday through Thursday, 
and Antigone will play Friday and 
Saturday. Sir Cedric Hardwicke will 
have the role of Mr. Burgess, while that 
of Marchbanks falls to Marlon Brando. 
Mildred Natwick will play Prossy, and 
Wesley Addy, also in Antigone, will 
play Morell. Oliver Cliff will be seen 
as Alexander Mill. Guthrie McClintic 
will direct. Both plays at the Cort. 


THREE TO MAKE Reapy.—In 1939, 
Nancy Hamilton and Morgan Lewis 
collaborated in a miniature revue 
called One for the Money; in 1940, they 
created Two for the Show which was 
also on a small and de luxe scale and 
happened to number in its cast two 
young people, by name Alfred Drake 
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and Betty Hutton. For both of these 
revues Raoul Pene du Bois designed ex- 
travagant and beautiful sets and John 
Murray Anderson staged them. The 
War delayed Three to Make Ready 
which has expanded into a revue im- 
portant enough to fill one of the largest 
theaters and a stage of operatic dimen- 
sions. This time Donald Oenslager has 
designed the attractive and. amusing 
backgrounds with a shimmering white 
velvet curtain on which in fanciful 
blue script all three shows are com- 
memorated. Brenda Forbes is the only 
veteran of the trio but she has for sup- 
port the longest-legged dancer and 
cleverest comedian of the musical 
stage—Ray Bolger. Miss Forbes reaches 
her zenith in a skit originally written 
and played by Nancy Hamilton, “The 
Story of the Opera” in which “the per- 
fect Wagnerite” tries to explain the 
Ring to a friend during a hasty din- 
ner. Miss Forbes says it was interpo- 
lated—in the manner of musicals—at 
three days’ notice but it is much fun- 
nier than ever before and brings down 
the house. Miss Forbes also has a fine 
chance for comedy in “The Russian 
Lesson” in Upper Montclair and she 
and Mr. Bolger have a sketch in a shoe 
shop which at times rivals Miss Hamil- 
ton’s classic with Beatrice Lillie, 
‘Double Dozen Damask Dinner Nap- 
kins,” but fumbles the finale. 

The skits Miss Hamilton has written 
for Mr. Bolger are not so happy and 
have a leaning toward the stale props 
of beds and plumbing. Words, how- 
ever, are superfluities for a master of 
dance and pantomime. “The Old Soft 
Shoe” is a masterpiece of its kind, so 
is the dance of the scarecrow and the 
take-off of ballroom dancing teams. 
The most ambitious travesty of the eve- 
ning is that of Oklahoma and Carousel 
done in the manner of Dreiser in 
which Bolger has a go at melodrama 
and Harold Lang of the Ballet Theater 
satirizes Bambi’s dance in Carousel 
and proves it a sound ballet even in 
caricature. (But how much one misses 
the Rodgers music!) The most unsat- 
isfying dance number is a scrambled 
_omeo and Juliet.” A very charm- 
ing one, both for the Morgan Lewis 
music and the design is “Barnaby 
Beach” with tableaux in silhouette. 
The costumes by Audré are un- 


usually good and altogether Three to 
Make Ready is in the higher brackets 
of entertainment. Margaret Webster 
has directed the sketches.— At the 
Adelphi. 


Two Dramatic Awarps: The Din- 
neen Playwriting Fellowship is offered 
by an anonymous donor at Rosary Col- 
lege for 1945-46. The amount is $1,500 
with additional assistance for living 
expenses should the winner be obliged 
to live off the campus. It is open to 
graduate students of both sexes or 
young writers who can offer the 
equivalent of a degree in experience. 
A one-act play or part of a longer play 
or both must be submitted before June 
1, 1946. The announcement of the 
winner will be made by June 30th. 
Application blanks may be obtained 
upon request from the Dinneen Fel- 
lowship Committee, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Il. 

The Bishop Sheil Drama Award is 
$500 for a new play thoroughly con- 
sistent with Catholic thought. MSS. 
must be postmarked not later than 
July 1, 1946. The decision will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible after Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. The judges are Mr. 
Gene Buck, Mr. Emmet Lavery, and 
Mr. Leo McCarey. For rules of the 
contest, write to Miss Helen Purcell, 
Secretary, National Catholic Theater 
Conference, 316 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


MARCH OF T1ME.—Report on Greece. 
A remarkable synopsis of the Grecian 
situation from their victorious cam- 
paign against the Italians in Albania 
and the Nazi occupation to the re- 
entry of the Allies with the former 
Premier. There follows the revolt 
of the E.A.M., anti-Royalist guerrilla 
forces; the sympathetic demonstra- 
tions in London and the arrival of 
Churchill and his installment of Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos as Regent. The 
Archbishop is attempting to establish 
a democratic government. Only 74 of 
the 450 Grecian merchant ships are 
still afloat; her railroads are wrecked; 
the Corinth Canal is blocked and her 
industries and farms will require years 
of patient reconditioning. But UNRRA 
has sent 1,500,000 tons of supplies and 
the spirit of Greece is undaunted. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatHer.—The Days will 
be receiving during the Easter vaca- 
tion.—At the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA!—The police were called 
out to help handle the 3,000 ticket buy- 
ers who stood in line in zero weather 
for Oklahoma in Minneapolis. — Here 
at the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. — We 
must say we regret that this comedy 
—so subversive of morals—is being 
taken to London.—At the Morosco, 


May 


FoLLow THE GirLs. — Second rate, 
vulgar musical.—At the Broadhurst. 


August 


Hats Orr To Ice.— Elaborate ice 
show. Make sure Trenkler is appear- 
ing.—At the Center. 


October 


Sone oF Norway.— Operetta with 
Grieg’s compositions—a very fine 
chorus, ballets and a good cast headed 
by Mme. Irra Petina.—At the Imperial. 


Anna Lucasta.—All Negro cast of 
great talent in a disagreeable, sordid 
drama of Poles in Pennsylvania.—At 
the Mansfield. 


November 


BLoomer Giri. — Lively operetta in 
Civil War period, with De Mille ballets 
and ingratiating songs. Bad taste con- 
centrated in Act I.—At the Shubert. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA.—Appealing story 
of a Norwegian family in San Fran- 
cisco with Mady Christians as Mama. 
—At the Music Boz. 


Harvey.—aAll about Frank Fay and 
his pal, the rabbit——At the Forty. 
eighth Street. 


January, 1945 


Deak RutH.—Funny comedy of a 
high-school girl and a pilot but with 
only one of the original cast now play. 
ing.—At the Henry Miller. 


March 


Up InN CENTRAL PARK.—Action cen- 
ters about Boss Tweed in the Currier 
& Ives period with a pleasant Romberg 
score. All in excellent taste.—At the 
Broadway. 


May 


THE GLAss MENAGERIE.—No better 
acting to be seen than that of Laurette 
Taylor with Eddie Dowling, Julie Hay- 
don and Anthony Ross.—At the Play. 
house. 


CarousEL.—Hammerstein and Rodg- 
ers operetta founded on Liliom. Only 
real rival to Oklahoma!—At the Me 
jestic. 


November 


Deep ARE THE Roots. — Readjust- 
ment of a Negro officer returning to 
the “deep” South makes for tense 
drama. Theatrically most effective if 
superficial socially.—At the Fulton. 


December 


THE RED MILL.—Gay revival of the 
Victor Herbert favorite with Eddie 
Foy, Jr., and Dorothy Stone. Funny 
and tuneful.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—Best comedy 
of the season about the next Repubii- 
can candidate, with Ralph Bellamy, 
Ruth Hussey, Minor Watson and Myron 
McCormick.—At the Hudson. 


THE Day BEFORE SpRING.—For those 
who can find fun in College reunions— 
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a musical with a definite story, dances 
by Hugh Laing and the general dis- 
tinction of a John C. Wilson produc- 
tion —At the National. 


Are You Witn Ir?—Riotous musi- 
cal, partly about the insurance busi- 
ness of Hartford, Conn., and a travel- 
ing circus. Very good indeed when 
it’s good and very distasteful when it 
isn’t—At the Century. 


February 


HamuetT.— Here is Shakespeare as 
produced for the GI’s— and largely 
made up of them—with Maurice Evans 
as the Danish Prince who is, first of 
all, a good soldier. Logical and excit- 
ing with most of Act V. missing. Cos- 
tumes are of the nineteenth century. 
New incidental music and a splendid 
architectural set—At the Columbus 
Circle. 


DreaAM GinL.—Smart comedy by El- 
mer Rice, showing one day in the life 
of his heroine, Betty Fields, with very 
clever staging by Jo Mielziner.—At the 
Coronet. 


PyYyGMALION.—Gertrude Lawrence 
and Raymond Massey in a fine revival 
of Shaw’s comedy of the cockney 
flower girl who learns to speak Eng- 
lish and what comes of it. First pro- 
duction of the non-profit making Thea- 
ter, Inc.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


SHow Boat.—Third and really the 
finest production of the famous Kern- 


Hammerstein opera. Delightful from 
start to finish.—At the Ziegfeld. 


BILLION DoLLaR Basy.—Brash satire 
of the racketeering days of the 1920’s, 
speakeasies, dance marathons, gun- 
men, with Joan McCracken and Mitzi 


Green. Music is as hard boiled as the 
text.—At the Alvin. 


March 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE.—Justice 
and Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes, won- 
derfully played by Louis Calhern and 
Dorothy Gish, live through the last 
years of their long romance in Wash- 
ington. A combination of good Ameri- 
cana and acting that no one should 
miss. Written by Emmet Lavery, pro- 
duced by Arthur Hopkins.— At the 
Royale. 


O Mistress MINE. — The inimitable 
Lunts triumph in a foolish play about 
a British Cabinet minister who, for 
party-wartime reasons thinks it would 
be unsafe for him to risk divorce and 
offer honest marriage to the widow 
he loves. Her son, however, disagrees 
and rescues his Mother’s reputation— 
what there is left of it. We hope the 
Lunts will soon find something more 
ar of their genius——At the Em- 
pire. 


Lute Sonc.—Magnificent and beau- 
tiful English version of a Chinese 
classic with Mary Martin as the faith- 
ful wife who finds her lost husband 
married to a Princess. Produced by 
Meyerberg and new incidental music 
and dances and the best sets ever cre- 
ated in the imagination of Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. Not to be missed.—At 
the Plymouth. 


APPLE OF His Eyve.—Bucolic comedy 
with not much action but with Walter 
Huston, completely winning as the 
middle-aged farmer who courts his 
hired girl.—At the Biltmore. 


BERNADETTE.—The stage version of 
The Song of Bernadette can be warmly- 
ly recommended. 





Nova et Vetera 


VicTIMS OF CONTROL 


WHETHER it be the ceaseless mur- 
mur of the wireless penetrating to 
every hearth and speaking with a 
voice refined by the culture of a pro- 
gramme and in a tone softened by the 
interludes of light music; whether it 
be the weekly—if not daily—dose of 
the wish-fulfilled world of the cinema; 
whether it be the authority of the 
favourite newspaper carrying to man 
in a few hours the news and views of 
happenings across the face of the 
globe; whether it be the State in one 
form or another publishing the bet- 
ter technique of birth-control, sex- 
hygiene, planned housing, dietetics, 
medical advice and service (especially 
for the increasing number of mental 
and nerve cases), modern man is made 
the constant victim of a conditioning 
process infinitely more persistent and 
planned than anything experienced in 
the past. 

It may be objected that the Church 
at the height of its power enjoyed a 
comparable authority and used it even 
more narrowly and authoritatively. 
But even if we abstract from the ques- 
tion the Church’s claim to a super- 
natural call, the Church gained its 
moral power over Western society, not 
by wearing down human resistance by 
mechanical means, but by the example 
and preaching of its martyrs and 
saints whose spiritual inspiration com- 
pensated for their material weakness. 
It was only in so far as their example 
led the way thai lesser men consoli- 
dated the gains, and when the full in- 
spiration weakened nothing could pre- 
vent the rapid breakdown of Christen- 
dom. 

The Church raised free men to be 
more truly free; the new society is 
finding means of wearing them down 
mentally and physically so that they 
shall never be fit to escape, except by 
the accident of great quarrels between 
rival controls. And even this is likely 
to leave men, deprived of initiative 
and responsibility, unable to profit for 


a long time from their accidental 
emancipation. 

At the present time the control over 
these formidable forces is mainly in 
the hands of the State and of big 
money. And circumstances tend to 
make them conspire together for a 
common end. In the case of money 
control of cinema, press, radio (in 
America), scientific research attached 
to business and advertisement, it is of 
course essential both for effectiveness 
and for profit that the units of control 
should be as large as possible. But 
this necessity involves the adaptation 
of policy to what the State will stand 
for, and what the public will put up 
with, at any given stage in the process, 
And so long as nationalism is in the 
ascendant with wars being waged or 
being about to be waged, direct and 
indirect control will remain immense- 
ly powerful. 

The State, for its part, whether it 
takes an openly totalitarian line or is 
content to flatter, after the capitalist 
model, will still have to aim at making 
men docile instruments of a society 
which repays an adulation of the com- 
mon man and in canned culture what 
it extracts in the way of service to the 
economic machine and to the nation 
which guards the capital and the 
wealth produced. And men, who after 
all are largely indifferent to whether 
they are civil servants or servants of 
a business community and who in 
either case are in the conspiracy as 
members of the consuming and en- 
joying public, are being more com- 
pletely conditioned to play their roles 
as the victims of the control or as par- 
ticipators in the role of controllers. 
For the disease once started is highly 
contagious. 

Apart from nationalist rivalry, it is 
possible that mankind might in this 
way reach a certain stable materialist 
level. By trial and error a balance be- 
tween a mechanised and materially 
enlightened society and human beings 
being adapted and adapting themselves 
to its requirements, might be struck. 


reepredsete. 
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This may in fact be said to be the real . 
aim of our post-Christian society, and 
we dare not underrate the effective- 
ness of man’s power to condition man 
into a creature different perhaps in 
essentials from man as Christianity 
and even pre-Christianity understood 
him to be. 

—From No Dreamers Weak. By MICHAEL 
pe LA Bepovere (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 





Direct ACTION CHARITY 


Ir is not chiefly from books, nor 
from public platforms that “knowl- 
edge of social well-being and of re- 
form is to be learned,” declared 
Ozanam, “but in climbing the stairs to 
the poor man’s garret, sitting by his 
bedside, feeling the same cold that 
pierces him, sharing the secret of his 
lonely heart and troubled mind. When 
the condition of the poor has been 
examined, in school, at work, in hos- 
pital, in the city, in the country, every- 
where God has placed them, it is then 
and then only that we know the ele- 
ments of that formidable problem, that 
we begin to grasp it and may hope to 
solve it.” 

Ozanam had climbed the stairs to 
many men’s garrets since the day in 
1833 when he and Le Taillandier car- 
ried a bundle of wood to a cold tene- 
ment hearth and there lighted the fire 
which had spread so quickly to other 
hearts and other hearths. Now, in the 
tragic aftermath of the July revolt of 
1848, some of the younger members of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
seemed inclined to be fascinated by 
Utopian schemes. To teach them, he 
made a statement: “It will be said, and 
it is being said, ‘How long will you con- 
tinue to work in Catholic associations 
to practice the charity of the glass of 
water? What can you accomplish in 
company with men who know only 
how to comfort misery, but who do 
not know how to prevent it? Will you 
not prefer to have a part in those 
greater associations that strive to tear 
up the whole evil from its roots, to 
regenerate the world, to restore the 
disinherited to their succession?’ ” 

He added this splendid apology for 
“direct action” charity, on however 
small a scale, in contrast to mere doc- 
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trinaire treatment of poverty, long- 
winded speeches and many books, all 
of which do not give the poor man 
even a glass of water: “That language 
is not new. The Saint-Simonians and 
others addressed it to us fifteen years 
ago when, a small band, we founded 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul! 
Heaven forfend that we should praise 
our society and its work! But when 
we contrast what we should have ac- 
complished in co-operation with those 
men, with the needs we have helped, 
the tears we have dried, the marriages 
regularised, the number of children 
we have safeguarded, of crimes per- 
haps prevented, and the anger which 
we have softened, we do not regret the 
choice which God inspired us to 
make. Gentlemen, make the same 
choice, and in fifteen years you will 
not regret it either.” 

A succinct account of Ozanam’s 
viewpoint and his place in the Social 
Catholic movement in France during 
the third and fourth decades of the 
nineteenth century is given by Parker 
Thomas Moon, who speaks of his “re- 
markable attempt to translate Catholic 
principles into a practical program,” 
and says that it rested on the general 
principle that neither liberty nor au- 
thority must be exaggerated, but each 
reconciled with the other. “Rejecting 
the extremes of absolute laissez-faire 
and dictatorial government interven- 
tion, Ozanam proposed as methods of 
ameliorating the condition of the 
masses: first, legislative intervention 
by the government under abnormal 
conditions; second, the formation of 
voluntary associations among work- 
ingmen. The workingman, he be- 
lieved, was by nature entitled, as a 
minimum, to a wage sufficient to pro- 
vide for the necessities of life, for the 
education of his children, and for the 
support of his old age. These ideas, 
obviously, were not in harmony with 
the doctrines of the Liberal econo- 
mists. ‘God does not make paupers,’ 
said Ozanam. ‘... It is human liberty 
that makes paupers.’ Again, denying 
the accepted economic thesis that 
labor is a commodity, he declared, 
‘the exploitation of man by man is 
slavery.’ ” 

If pronouncements of this tenor 
seem incongruous on the part of a man 
of letters and historian, “whose most 
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vivid intellectual interest was in medi- 
eval culture, in the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas and Dante,” this very incon- 
gruity will on closer scrutiny reveal a 
characteristic feature of Social Ca- 
tholicism, Dr. Moon points out, “For 
the modern Social Catholics of France 
considered their propaganda essential- 
ly as an attempt to revive and apply 
the kindly medieval Christian doc- 
trines enforcing the duty of charity, 
the sinfulness of avarice, the dignity 
of human labor, and the social respon- 
sibility of property, as substitutes for 
the individualistic counsels of the 
classical Liberal economists. If the 
Social Catholics were quick to discern 
the potential merits of the trade-union 
movement, it was because they ad- 
mired the medieval guilds. Ozanam’s 
most important practical achievement, 
the creation of the charitable society 
of Saint Vincent de Paul—which rap- 
idly expanded into one of the world’s 
largest organizations for the relief of 
poverty, —had its thirteenth-century 
parallel in the work of the mendicant 
friars among the poor.” 

—From The Great Friend: Frederick Ozanam, 


By Apert Paut Scurmpernc (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co.). 
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Two SIDES TO THE SHIELD 


THE great danger in the immediate 
future is twofold. On the one hand 
there is a tendency to exploit the evils 
of capitalism in order to discredit free 
competition altogether and to belaud 
and propagate state socialism or totali- 
tarian Communism as the sole alterna- 
tive. On the other hand there is the 
opposite tendency to exploit the grim 
phantom of communism and _ the 
troublesome experiences of war-time 
conditions to reopen the door to irre- 
sponsible capitalism under the banner 
of “free competition” and to stigmatize 
any reasonable economic planning as 
totalitarian Communism. 

The Christian principle of justice 
contains both components, the free- 
dom of the individual and responsi- 
bility to the community. In collecti- 
vistic economy, freedom is submerged; 
in individualist economy, responsibil- 
ity to the community is submerged. 
There is a temptation to infer the prin- 
ciples of Communism from the Chris- 


tian idea of the community, but that is 
as mistaken and as detrimental as to 
infer the principle of individualistic 
liberalism from the Christian idea of 
freedom. The Christian communism 
of the primitive community did not 
abolish freedom, as state socialism 
must of necessity do, yet even so, as 
the pure communism of love, its end 
was poverty and the other communi- 
ties had to be called in to support that 
at Jerusalem. Christian community 
has as little in common with Commu- 
nism or state socialism as Christian 
freedom with capitalistic liberalism. 
The principle of love cannot serve as 
a principle of order in the community; 
only the principle of justice can do 
that, but the motive of love can, prop- 
erly understood, serve justice. A small 
Christian community, living apart 
from the great economic process and 
without state compulsion might very 
well take as an example the commu- 
nity at Jerusalem; even then it is ques- 
tionable whether it would not soon 
have the same unhappy experience. 
But as a public, general regulation of 
the national economy, equipped by the 
state with compulsive law, Commu- 
nism is a totally different thing. It is 
a travesty of the Christian community, 
just as capitalistic individualism is a 
travesty of Christian freedom. From 
the point of view of the Christian con- 
ception of justice there is another law 
of economic justice which combines 
freedom of property and initiative with 
responsibility to the community. That 
alone is able to steer the national 
economy between the two extremes. 
—From Justice and the Social Order. By 


Emit Brunner, Translated by Mary Horrinoer 
(New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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First REVELATION TO MAN 


REVERENCE is the sincere acknowl- 
edgment of a greatness higher than 
ourselves. And, accordingly, the first 
school of reverence which has been 
provided for us is the natural world 
around us. 

Think of man, in a primitive and 
far-distant age, opening his eyes up- 
on that world of nature in which his 
maker has placed him, and discover- 
ing around him the creatures, forces, 
processes, catastrophes, which suc- 
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cessively arrest his gaze. As yet 
familiarity has not blunted his sense 
of wonder; and he feels more than 
wonder; he feels awe. He is con- 
sciously in the presence of a higher 

eatness, manifold in its forms and 
activities, but all around him, and 
more and more impressing him with a 
sense of his relative insignificance. 
He beholds a tree, the monarch of 
some primeval forest, with its head 
towering heavenwards, and with roots 
which sink deep into the earth beneath 
his feet; he marks how it grows, puts 
out branches, leaves, flowers, fruit; 
how it is a creature which lives, yet 
with a life unlike his own; and he 
feels an awe at it. 

Or he is the inhabitant of a valley, 
which is beunded by an impassable 
mountain: his glance follows the preci- 
pices above him up to the point where 
the mountain-crest buries itself in the 
clouds; he crouches like a dwarf at 
the feet of some giant, upon whose 
head rests the sky above him; and he 
trembles at it. Or he lives on the bank 
of a river, which waters his fields and 
feeds his flocks, and suddenly swells 
like an angry enemy to the measure of 


a destructive torrent, inundating the 
land on this bank and that, and sweep- 
ing all before it; and he is terrified. 
Or he lifts up his eyes to the sky above 
him, to the sun by day, to the stars 
and moon by night; here, too, he feels 
are objects—vast, distant, mysterious; 


they fill him with awe. Or he marks 
the clouds, changing their forms from 
moment to moment as if they were liv- 
ing things. Or he watches the rain, 
descending he knows not whence, 
sometimes as a gentle friend, some- 
times as an implacable scourge. Or 
he hears the thunder, uttered above 
his head as if it were the voice of an 
awful being beyond his reach. Or he 
feels the surface of the earth rock and 
quake beneath his feet, and he sus- 
pects the energy of a subterranean 
power, intent on mischief. Of the awe 
excited by the natural world upon 
primitive men, we have illustrations in 
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the religious poetry of India; and al- 
though awe is not fully reverence, it 
is elementary reverence: man feels 
behind nature a High Power of some 
kind which appeals irresistibly to his 
sense of greatness. 

Undoubtedly, in the absence of reve- 
lation, the awe excited by the resource 
and mystery of the natural world has 
led to abundant error and degrada- 
tion. Man gazed at the forest-oak till 
it took his whole mind and imagina- 
tion captive; he became a Druid. Or 
he watched the fire—so faithful a serv- 
ant, so terrible a master; his master, 
probably, long before he could make 
it his servant; and he became the re- 
ligious ancestor of our Parsees. Or 
he dwelt in curious wonder on the 
productive powers of nature; and 
forthwith throughout Syria, and along 
the whole southern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, there arose those Baal- 
worships, of which we read so much 
in the days of the Jewish kings, and 
which were so fascinating, impure, 
and cruel. Nay, in time, every object 
around him became a divinity. If he 
was an Egyptian, he worshipped the 
great river which brought plenty to 
his lands, or the monsters which in- 
habited it; if a Persian, the sun, the 
moon, fire, water, the winds; if an 
Indian, the sky or the dawn, or the 
clouds, the earth, the mountains, the 
streams; if an African savage, repre- 
senting centuries of progressive degra- 
dation, he prayed to a fetish, burying 
his old awe for an unseen power in 
his mercantile eagerness to possess a 
serviceable charm. Idolatry is the 
grave of reverence; reverence expires 
when that which meets the eye leads 
man to forget the Invisible Being be- 
yond. But it was meant to be other- 
wise as between man and nature. Na- 
ture is God’s first revelation to man; 
His invisible attributes of Wisdom and 
Power, and, within limits, of Good- 
ness, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made. ... 

—From Advent in St. Paul’s Sermons. By 


H. P. Liddon, D.D. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 1912, 





Foreign Periodicals 


A Witp DrEAM? 


THE situation of the virtue of Jus- 
tice in the post-war world is compli- 
cated in very many ways. The mani- 
fest and widespread injustices of the 
war, and of social conditions directly 
or indirectly resulting from the war, 
have mounted to such huge propor- 
tions it is difficult to make a beginning 
in the restoration of justice. The war 
was fought for the sake of justice, but 
at its conclusion far greater injustices 
remained than at its commencement. 
Thousands, or rather millions, of inno- 
cent people left homeless, foodless, and 
even cast out of their own country, 
big powers interfering and dominating 
lesser ones, who had never been guilty 
of aggression, war criminals at large, 
vast hordes of men held under arms 
without a war to fight, and the effects 
of two atom-bombs. ... In fact we 
completed the war with an act which 
surely can never find justification, the 
annihilation of tens of thousands of 
Japanese civilians with an instrument 
of war, the effects of which are out of 
man’s control. 

The crimes that need to be brought 
to judgment are manifest. The terri- 
ble brutalities and murders of the con- 
centration camps, the robberies and 
looting in occupied territories and, 
above all, the responsibility for the 
outbreak of war, these colossal in- 
fringements of law and attacks on hu- 
man nature itself must be vindicated 
and paid for if justice is to be restored. 
And there have been attacks on men’s 
rights since the cessation of hostilities, 
such as the mass transference of peo- 
ples in central Europe. The world can- 
not be put in order if such things are 
to be left unrequited. Justice, in the 
moralist’s view, is an unwavering in- 
tention of giving to each and to all 
what is his and their due. To every- 
one—unicuique is the Latin word—his 
due: to vanquished and victor alike, 
to criminal and sufferer too. In the 
long run it would be foolish to try to 
grant the British working man his nat- 
ural rights, through a Socialist Gov- 
ernment or by any other means, if 
Joyce, Goering, and the camp leaders 
of Belsen were allowed to continue 
without trial or judgment; and on the 
other hand it is not just to insist upon 


the condemnation of war criminals 
while condoning the dispossession of 
the small holder and the little business. 
man. Truly, different types of justice 
are involved in these cases, “general,” 
commutative, and distributive justice; 
but these cannot be operated in isola- 
tion. 

It is not merely that the extent of 
the justice has become so vast that we 
do not know where to begin; there is 
also no machinery of justice capable 
of putting the situation to rights. Judg- 
ment must be given before justice can 
again be set to work; but judgment de- 
mands authority, competent and con- 
stituted for the Common Good.... 

There is, of course, one international 
authority to which the supernatural 
good of mankind is committed, name- 
ly the universal Church of Christ. 
Theoretically speaking the Vicar of 
Christ has the authority competent to 
judge these criminals, for he has to 
dispose all the supernatural virtues of 
mankind, justice, charity and faith; 
he has the last word in faith or morals. 
In the ages of faith the Church was 
occasionally called in to pronounce 
judgment on such cases, even if that 
judgment was often ignored by the 
rulers of the peoples. At the present 
time such a proposal would appear to 
the average citizen of any nation as 
ludicrous. It can never have occurred 
to the men who arranged the trial of 
war criminals; and we should be re- 
garded as madmen if we had suggested 
it to them. But the fact remains that 
the only competent authority for re- 
storing justice to Europe and the world 
rests with the Church and in the per- 
son of the Pope. Nor would the pro- 
posal seem so wanton if we remember 
the just summaries of events at the be- 
ginning of the war given in the Vati- 
can newspaper, Osservatore Romano. 
In the first months of 1940 that journal 
would give both versions, Allied and 
German, of such happenings as the 
seizing of the Altmark in Norwegian 
waters, and would conclude with a 
judicious summary so just and objec- 
tive that it raised a storm of abuse 
from German and Fascist quarters, and 
the paper finally had to be suppressed 
as it was leading to bloodshed and 
death in the streets of Rome. The re- 
cent extension of the college of Cardi- 
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nals is a visible sign of the universal- 
ity of that authority; and as the men 
raised to this dignity are all men of 
practical experience in their own 
diverse nations whence they are 
drawn there would, in fact, be every 
possibility of a restoration of justice. 
A wild dream perhaps, but where else 
can we look for international justice? 

—Tue_Eprror, in Blackfriars (Oxford), Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 
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BREEDING DEPENDENT CITIZENS 


Ir will be an exceptional man, both 
psychologically and economically, who 
will save much after he has suffered 
the joint weekly deductions of the tax 
collector and the national insurance; 
and yet it is eminently desirable for 
individual well-being, and for the 
basic strength and health of the na- 
tional life, that men and women should 
have some personal savings, some 
money completely under their control, 
with, as the saying goes, no strings at- 
tached to it; money they can draw and 
spend for themselves or their fami- 


lies without seeking anybody’s per- 
mission or having to fulfil any condi- 
tions laid down in Government regu- 


lations. We are setting out to breed 
and rear dependent citizens, prole- 
tarians continually looking to see what 
the Government has decided and de- 
creed for them. 

A healthy society would be one very 
unlike that which Mr. Attlee and his 
colleagues are seeking to bring about. 
It would be a society where wages 
were in general high, but varied a 
great deal, so that there would be occu- 
pations for all degrees of energy and 
skill, from the closely guarded and 
organized callings, professional or ar- 
tisan, to the incidental marginal occu- 
pations. It would be a society where 
the State put the full weight of its sup- 
port, by remissions of taxation, much 
more widely than the present defini- 
tion of charity, and by positive grants 
to a great range of lesser societies—to 
the governors of Grammar schools, to 
friendly societies or the great hospi- 
tals—so that with so much help from 
the State these bodies could, in their 
turn, offer very cheap education, very 
cheap insurance, very cheap medical 
help and so on. 


But the ultimate responsibility for 
making use of these things, spread so 
advantageously before him, should 
rest with the private man. That is the 
social pattern which, in national 
terms, makes the strong nation; strong 
because it is composed of strong in- 
dividuals, conscious of standing on 
their own feet. Yet we are moving in 
the opposite direction, to build the 
strong State, where a group of men at 
the head of a party caucus control an 
immense machine, dispose of im- 
mense patronage, and vary at will the 
conditions under which the mass of 
the population continue to do the work 
which is the great sustained activity 
required of them. The lifelong con- 
tract will be that they will be edu- 
cated and trained and well looked 
after and guarded against hardships 
on condition—and the condition will 
be enforced—that all the time they do 
what they are told. But it is the heart 
of our tradition to believe that a com- 
munity is really stronger, not weaker, 
when it has an independent mind and 
will, apart from, and perhaps in oppo- 
sition to, the Government of the day. 
We believe that that is part of the 
strength of a free society, that when 
the conviction is finally matured it is 
genuine and personal to the individ- 
ual, and there comes from it a quality 
of high-grade co-operation very much 
more valuable and effective. 

It is the chief reproach to be made 
against this generation of politicians 
that they have lost sight of these truths, 
that their approach is materialistic 
and wholly concerned with what sys- 
tem can give the biggest material bene- 
fits, when it is the business of states- 
men to look more profoundly at what 
they are doing. And what they are 
doing is, in its simplest terms, a re- 
turn to the old notion of the paternal 
State from which our forefathers slow- 
ly, with great vision and courage and 
good sense, shook themselves free, 
never imagining that what had been 
so carefully won and treasured would 
be recklessly jettisoned in a much 
richer England which was yet too un- 
imaginative to think of anything bet- 
ter than a return to the closely regu- 
lated State and the all-pervasive Gov- 
ernment. 


ae The Tablet (London), February 2, 





Recent Events 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN WELCOMED HoME 


His EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN, arrived at LaGuardia Field 
early in the afternoon of March 5th 
after flying from Rome via Spain and 
Portugal. The Cardinal had left Rome 
the preceding Sunday after celebrating 
Holy Mass in the Paulist Church of 
Santa Susanna. Before taking flight 
from Rome His Eminence reminded 
the members of his party that their 
Italian money would not be accepted 
in any other country and suggested 
they leave all they had of it for the 
fund used by the Vatican to help the 
sick poor of Rome. He emptied his 
pockets and his companions followed 
his example. Bad weather forced a 
change in the plans to leave a day 
earlier and attend a State dinner in 
Madrid. As it was, Cardinal Spellman 
stopped in Madrid for only about 
three hours, as he was determined to 
reach New York in time for a public 
welcome that had been arranged at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York on Tuesday evening, March 5th. 

From LaGuardia Field the Cardinal 
and his entourage motored across the 
Triborough Bridge to the Bronx and 
he visited Cardinal Hayes High School, 
where he made a brief address, and 
then proceeded to St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. Parochial school children lined 
many of the streets through which the 
party had to pass en route. In the 
neighborhood of St. Patrick’s many 
thousands of people had gathered. 
Inside the Cathedral the Cardinal re- 
ceived the eloquent and heartfelt greet- 
ings of Msgr. Joseph F. Flannelly, the 
Administrator. His Eminence in re- 
plying remarked that it was only three 
weeks since he had left New York 
for Rome and only three days since 
he had left the Vatican. “I am com- 
missioned by the Holy Father,” he 
said, “to bring you not only his bless- 
ing, but also his gratitude for all that 
you have done by your loyal service 
to humanity, by your gifts of clothing 
and food and contributions, to enable 


him to help his less fortunate children 
in other parts of the world. And not 
only his blessing and gratitude,” His 
Eminence continued, “but with arms 
extended he told me, “Give them all 
my love.’ And it is my privilege to 
convey that expression to you, dearly 
beloved, and tell you that I bring you 
all the love of your Father on earth, 
Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII.” 

That evening a huge crowd filled 
the stage and the auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, where dis- 
tinguished dignitaries paid tribute to 
the new Prince of the Church. Seven- 
teen bishops were present and Post- 
master General Robert Hannegan 
brought the greetings of President 
Truman. Governor Dewey expressed 
the felicitations of the people of the 
State of New York and presented a 
congratulatory scroll in behalf of the 
State Legislature. Mayor William 
O’Dwyer expressed the acclaim of the 
City of New York, Mr. John S. Burke, 
chairman of the Cardinal’s Committee 
of the Laity, spoke for the laymen, 
and Mrs. James F. McDonnell pledged 
the devotion of the women of the arch- 
diocese. The Right Rev. Robert F. 
Keegan, executive director of Catho- 
lic Charities, spoke as the representa- 
tive of the priests and religious of the 
Archdiocese. 

In his response to all these tributes, 
Cardinal Spellman said he considered 
the honor that had come to him an 
“opportunity for service.” He con- 
tinued: “This I have said before, and 
again I say, that in these days of chaos 
and crises while mankind is still en- 
gulfed in war-heated hatreds and bigo- 
tries, honors can be weighed, meas- 
ured and considered only in terms of 
opportunity to serve. And service to 
the utmost and to the end I shall give. 
To serve my brother and share with 
him all honors bestowed upon me, all 
burdens imposed upon him, is the 
foundation of my faith, and love for 
my fellowman.” 

Turning to world affairs, His Emi- 
nence said: “Peace cannot rise in this 
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atomic age of discord and decay 
where nations, divided against them- 
selves, are prey to leaders’ lust-born 
sins of bigotry, hate and greed, which, 
like the swellings of the sea, engulf, 
overpower and destroy them! In a 
world where men make mockery of 
the meaning and majesty of Faith, the 
Church, grounded in God, stands as 
the symbol of Truth, eternal, change- 
less and divine, secure in the strength 
of her unity. Yet perverse, stubborn 
men, though fearful of each morrow, 
will not awaken to the simple, ageless 
truth that peace can be found in God 
alone. For only when God lives with- 
in the depths of each man’s heart will 
the cruel grow merciful and just, the 
bigot turn his fierce, foul hates to tol- 
erance and love, the lustful shed his 
pride and greed, and each shall be 
friend to all, and foe of none, and 
humbly live God’s plan. Then only 
will the grandeur of God’s peace pene- 
trate the world!” 

It became known at the beginning 
of March that the Holy Father had ap- 
pointed Cardinal Spellman to the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation and 
the Sacred Congregations for the 
Propagation of the Faith and of Semi- 
naries and Universities. 

An Editorial in The Catholic News, 
addressed to His Eminence, expresses 
the sentiments of the Catholics of this 
Archdiocese. It concludes with these 
words: “New York proudly hails you 
as ‘our Cardinal!’ No living American 
has had a more distinguished career 
and yet you are on the threshold of 
your greatest achievements. We know 
that we speak the heartfelt sentiments 
of your people when we say that wher- 
ever you lead in your efforts for God 
and Country, they will follow. And 
may God protect and preserve you for 
us Ad Multos Annos.” 





DEATH oF CARDINAL GLENNON 


NINETEEN days after his elevation to 
the Sacred College, His Eminence, 
John Cardinal Glennon, Archbishop of 
St. Louis, Mo., died in Dublin, in the 
official residence of Sean T. O’Kelly, 
President of Eire. The aged Cardinal, 
wearied from the long trip from St. 
Louis to Rome and the ceremonies 


there, was on his return journey and 
stopped in his native Ireland. Con- 
gestion of the lungs set in and he died 
March 9th, at the age of eighty-three. 
A Skymaster plane carried his body 
from Shannon airport to New York 
and thence to St. Louis where he was 
buried in the special crypt construct- 
ed by himself in the great cathedral 
whose building he had proudly super- 
vised during the years of its construc- 
tion. 

Cardinal Glennon was born June 14, 
1862, in County Westmeath, Ireland, 
and prepared for the priesthood in St. 
Finian’s and All Hallows Colleges. 
Before his ordination he came to the 
United States, having been adopted for 
the Diocese of Kansas City. He was 
ordained in that city, December 20, 
1884, and three years later returned 
to Europe for further study, and when 
he came back to Kansas City he was 
appointed rector of the cathedral and 
later, Vicar General of the diocese. At 
the youthful age of thirty-four, Father 
Glennon, June 29, 1896, was conse- 
crated Coadjutor Bishop of Kansas 
City, and April 27, 1903, was trans- 
ferred to a similar position in the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. Six months 
later he became Archbishop of that 
important See and he spent the rest 
of his life there. 

Cardinal Glennon was an impressive 
pulpit orator and was much in demand 
for special occasions like Eucharistic 
Congresses and the consecration of 
other bishops. He was a great organ- 
izer and builder; major and minor 
seminaries, many schools as well as 
the magnificent Cathedral which was 
dedicated in 1926, the year of the 
centennial of the Diocese, all stand as 
monuments to his zeal. Specially dear 
to his heart were charitable activities; 
among these are “Father Dempsey’s 
Hotel” for the homeless, and “Father 
Dune’s Newsboys’ Home and Protec- 
torate” for boys compelled to earn 
their living as newsboys and boot- 
blacks on the city’s streets. 

After the recent Consistory in Rome 
in which he was the oldest of the 
thirty-two Cardinals created by Pope 
Pius XII., Cardinal Glennon, speaking 
for himself and his American col- 
leagues, called for a militant Church, 
saying: “We are soldiers of the King 
and must march forever under the 
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Cross. This is the time in the world’s 
history in which we must continue to 
battle—a time marked by warfare 
against the Church, a battle between 
faith and unfaith.” — 

May the soul of this heroic Prince 
of the Church rest in peace! 
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New BIsHoP OF SUPERIOR, WIS. 


THE last vacancy in dioceses in the 
United States was filled in February 
when it was announced that the Right 
Rev. Albert Gregory Meyer, rector of 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., 
was appointed Bishop of Superior to 
succeed Bishop William P. O’Connor 
who was recently transferred to the 
new Diocese of Madison, Wis. 

Bishop-elect Meyer is a native of 
that State, where he was born March 
9, 1903. He studied at St. Francis 
Seminary and at the North American 
College, Rome, where he was ordained 
July 11, 1926. He then pursued spe- 
cial studies in Sacred Scripture at the 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum till 
1930, when he returned to his native 
diocese of Milwaukee. After a year in 
parochial work he was appointed to 
the faculty of St. Francis Seminary 
and served in that capacity till 1937 
when he succeeded the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Haas as rector, when the 
latter was consecrated Bishop of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ad Multos Annos! 
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New York CaTHo.iic Cius 


FoLLOWING a recent business meet- 
ing of the New York Catholic Club, 
the election of new officers and new 
members to the Board of Managers 
was announced. Lieut. Gen. Hugh A. 
Drum was elected president of the 
Club; Raoul E. Desvernine, vice-presi- 
dent; Orie R. Kelly, treasurer; and 
Louis C. Haggerty, secretary. New 
members elected to the Board of 
Managers were: Thomas J. Ross, Al- 
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phonsus J. Donahue, John Morris, 
Hugh Gibson and Duncan Harris. 

Several new Committee Chairmen 
were also appointed at the meeting, 
including Hugh Gibson, former Am- 
bassador to Belgium, who was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on 
Entertainment and Lecture; Thomas 
J. Ross, Chairman of the Committee 
on Press; Raoul E. Desvernine, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Future De- 
velopment of the Club; and the Right 
Rev. Msgr. John J. Hartigan, S.T.L,, 
Chairman of the Committee on Catho- 
lic Interests. 





Pax ROMANA MEETS IN PERU 


Tue second Inter-American Assem- 
bly of Pax Romana was held in Lima, 
Peru, March 10th-19th, and was at- 
tended by representatives of seven- 
teen countries. Among these were the 
United States, Canada, France, Spain 
and a number of the Republics south 
of the Rio Grande. 

Pax Romana is a union or confed- 
eration of national university Catholic 
Federations of the world. It is a sec- 
retariate which links together student 
federations throughout the world, 
helping one group of students to profit 
by the experience of others, lifting 
local Catholic activity out of its isola- 
tion and thus multiplying its benefi- 
cial results. Though its activities are 
many and varied, two are of supreme 
importance. By study and debate, Pax 
Romana members formulate a Catho- 
lic student opinion on the many far- 
reaching social, economic and politi- 
cal questions of the day. A continual 
combat is waged against the sinister 
influences and subversive societies de- 
signed to contaminate the youth of the 
world. 

Included in the discussions at the 
assembly at Lima were cultural and 
religious factors in inter-American col- 
laboration, and Catholic university 
action in the study and propagation 
of papal principles on international 
problems. JosePpH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee.— 
A “Chief Rabbi” of Rome Becomes a Catholic. A Study in Fright and Spite. By 
Louis I. Newman.—Pursuit of Understanding. By Esther Cloudman Dunn.—The 
Anatomy of Peace. By Emory Reves.—The Great Divorce. By C. S. Lewis.—To 
Whom Palestine? By Frank Gervasi.—According to the Pattern. By Katherine 
Burton.—Exile in the Stars. By James J. Donohue.—Eleven Lady Lyrics and 


Other Poems. 
John Julian Ryan. — Essay on Rime. 


by John Heard.—Shorter Notices. 


General Education in a Free Society. 
Report of the Harvard Committee. 
Harvard University 


Cambridge: 

Press. $2.00. 

What is wrong with the modern edu- 
cational structure? The Harvard Com- 
mittee offers the same answer that any 
trained Catholic educator would give: 
The current American educational 
system lacks unity. Its method, its 
outlook, its goal, are almost inevita- 
bly conducive to division, disunity, in- 
coherence, polarization, disintegra- 
tion. The elective and credit systems 
block off the student’s work into inde- 
pendent units; differences in ability 
and the mass admission of students 
necessitate diversity in subject mat- 
ter; specialization tends to isolate 
and multiply fields; but worst of 
all, so-called “academic freedom” al- 
lows the teaching of contradictory 
statements on the same confused cam- 
pus, 

The Harvard Committee points out 
that special education is a divisive fac- 
tor in society, and that the proper 
kind of general education would be a 
cohesive factor. As specialism nar- 
rows a person’s interests more and 
more there are fewer people with 
whom these interests can be shared. 
That is a divisive process. But how 
can it be otherwise in an industrial- 
ized, urbanized democracy? The fact 
is that the man who becomes an ex- 
pert in his own field is the one who 
rises to the top and is praised for 
making the greatest contribution to 
society. It is very significant that all 
the tremendous advances in material 


By Fray Angelico Chavez.—The Idea of a Catholic College. 


By 


By Karl Shapiro.— Three Plays: The 
Hostage, Crusts, The Humiliation of the Father. 


By Paul Claudel. Translated 


science have been achieved through 
specialists. 

But does that mean that we must 
choose between specialization and ma- 
terial progress on the one hand and 
generalization and material stagnation 
on the other? It may be said that the 
division of tasks is fundamentally 
necessary if our complex, multiple, 
closely articulated social and economic 
structure is to endure. Yet it may also 
be said that there is somewhere a 
saturation point, a spot where some 
“law of diminishing returns” applies, 
where the material benefits achieved 
by specialization become destructive 
of higher cultural values. 

In the educational system as well as 
in the economic system, the concentra- 
tion has been on physics, biology, 
chemistry and kindred sciences, and 
also on general technology and busi- 
ness organization. These fields have 
been so productive of measurable re- 
sults, that their method and outlook 
have been aped by the humanities and 
the social sciences. Specialization in 
one language or in one social disci- 
pline, at the expense of the rest of 
knowledge, has changed our educa- 
tional institutions into stilted, illiberal 
factories. 

The Harvard Committee wants to 
curtail this trend not by limiting spe- 
cial education itself but by developing 
general education. This distinction 
between general and special education 
is pretty old. The typical Catholic lib- 
eral arts college has always made both 
the distinction and the recommenda- 
tion—as did Herbert Spencer who held 
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that education should be for complete 
living—that the Harvard Committee 
now makes: teach students not only 
how ‘to make a living but how to live. 
“The aim of education should be to 
prepare an individual to become an 
expert both in some particular voca- 
tion or art and in the general art of 
the free man and the citizen. Thus 
the two kinds of education once given 
separately to different social classes 
must be given together to all alike” 
(p. 54). 

Hence the Report is mainly con- 
cerned with the concept of unified 
education. The first three chapters 
develop this concept clearly and wise- 
ly; I know of no other statement of the 
problem that exhibits the clarity and 
sagacity of this one. The second part 
of the book offers a solution, applying 
it to the curricula of secondary schools 
and of Harvard. But this solution is a 
timid, tentative, partial improvement 
over the current secular educational 
system. 

Briefly, the practical method, ac- 
cording to this Report, by which edu- 
cational unity should be obtained is 
this: during their first two years at 
Harvard all students must take three 
prescribed general education courses, 
one in literature, one in social thought 
and institutions, one in the principles 
of science. The student must also elect 
three other general education courses. 
These six courses are to be the cement 
of intellectual unity in the college. 
Their content is not so important for 
the purpose as the method and outlook 
which they provide. 

These suggestions are good ap- 
proaches to the complete concept of 
coherent education, but they are after 
all mere approaches. The authors 
make a passing bow to a position 
which they dare not acknowledge as 
the full and ultimate solution: the uni- 
fied system of the Roman Catholic col- 
leges which hold “the conviction that 
Christianity gives meaning and ulti- 
mate unity to all parts of the curricu- 
lum, indeed to the whole life of the 
college. Yet this solution is out of the 
question in publicly supported colleges 
and is practically, if not legally, impos- 
sible in most others.” 

The measure of the Report’s failure 
is the distance between that quotation 
and the Committee’s solution. Cer- 


tainly the common values to be ob- 
tained from general or liberal educa- 
tion can bind men together, but they 
must be true values. Catholic colleges 
employ the practical solution which 
this report fails to give: scholastic phi- 
losophy and the Catholic religion give 
that common body of truth and that 
sane outlook which constitute the best 
education in a free society. 
JOSEPH H. FICHTER. 


A “Chief Rabbi” of Rome Becomes a 
Catholic. A Study in Fright and Spite. 
By Louis I. Newman. New York: 
Renascence Press. $3.00. 

The conversion to Catholicism of 
Rabbi Zolli must indeed have been a 
bitter blow to many Jews. One can 
readily appreciate their pained recoil 
and sympathize with their grief, ever 
bearing in mind the experiences of the 
last decade, which have tried the Jew- 
ish soul to the utmost. One might even 
bear with some violent and undisci- 
plined reactions. But Rabbi New- 
man’s analysis cannot be allowed to 
pass unchallenged; it must be called 
by its proper name—downright abuse. 

Rabbi Zolli is called “subservient” 
(p. 108) and “vindictive” (p. 83), 
“self-centered” (p. 104), with little or 
no concern for his community (p. 76). 
His conversation is variously attrib- 
uted to a “nervous breakdown” (p. 
152), to his gratitude to the Holy See 
for its shelter (p. 161), to his desire 
for revenge against his former com- 
munity (p. 155), and to a “Jesus- 
Schwaermerei” (p. 97). He is at once 
pictured as a shrewd opportunist (p. 
76) and a “sick, old, frightened little 
man” (p. 122). He is called an “apos- 
tate for spite” (p. 155), who left the 
Synagogue only to shame and outrage 
the community, with whom he had 
had difficulties. And simultaneously, 
he is labeled a “whited sepulchre, an 
arch hypocrite” (p. 96), because he 
had held “Christological views” (p. 
97) for years, while retaining his rab- 
binate (p. 98). His animosity betrays 
Rabbi Newman into offering an over- 
abundance of “explanations,” contra- 
dicting and defeating each other. Who 
proves too much, proves nothing. 

One wonders why the author is so 
greatly concerned with Rabbi Zolli’s 
conversion, since he tries to convince 
himself that “what falls off is offal” 
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(p. 174), an assertion contradicted by 
the Jewish writer Franz Rosenzweig: 
“The trend towards conversion .. . 
every year takes away the best from 
among us, and not—as is again and 
again falsely asserted—the worst... .” 
Or is Rabbi Newman only repeating 
an old device to discredit converts, 
and those who contemplate conver- 
sion? 

The same question can be asked con- 
cerning another statement: that those 
attracted to Catholicism and particu- 
larly Jews, are “either physically or 
psychically ill or unbalanced” (p. 
199), “maladjusted .. . and unhappy 
in general” (pp. 199, 200). The author 
seems unaware of the boomerang he 
hurls. Surely he never intended to 
admit, what he nevertheless implies— 
that the Synagogue today is unable to 
cure the ills of stricken man, that she 
lacks the healing power entrusted to 
the Church, that salutary influence the 
Church exercises because she does not 
subserve the desires of man’s rebel- 
lious heart. 

The author’s concern seems to be 
less religious than national; nor does 
he find a single word of charity to say. 
“Jesus was one of us,” writes Rabbi 
Newman. “Who, therefore, knows bet- 
ter than ourselves his true nature?” 
(p. 102). Such a sentence shows poor 
taste and little logic. Unfortunately it 
is still true that a prophet is not with- 
out honor, save in his own country. 

JOHN M. OESTERREICHER. 


Pursuit of Understanding. By Esther 
Cloudman Dunn. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Of teachers Esther Cloudman Dunn 
says “their professional business is the 
care neither of bodies nor of souls, but 
of something in the human being half- 
way between.” Her book deals with 
education, formal and informal, and it 
too is “half-way between.” Wholly 
charming and in no way pedantic, it 
hovers in a borderland between con- 
viction and negation, between realities 
and their shadows, or again—between 
soul and body. 

The reader is led through this at- 
tractive borderland along a path of 
reminiscences; he is taken into the 
confidence of the eager child, the re- 
sponsive student, the inspired teacher, 
the warm-blooded scholar who once 


experienced each event with zest and 
judgment. She leads the way from a 
New England home, through many 
schools and college campuses of the 
new world and the old, calling her 
memories to life in a casual, humor- 
ous, poignant, challenging tone of 
voice. One is glad to spend hours re- 
living such years. Obviously the lis- 
teners of whom Miss Dunn is most 
conscious in the course of her narra- 
tive are the educators among us, from 
primary teachers to college professors, 
not forgetting fathers and mothers 
along the way; but anyone who cares 
for books or for people may listen with 
equal interest. Few minds of any 
shade of belief or opinion could quar- 
rel with her reflections on reading, her 
wise “takings for granted,” her gentle 
questioning, her salty advice. 

But if one asks “what of her con- 
clusions?”, one realizes that in the long 
run it is unsatisfying, perhaps tragic, 
to be “half-way between.” No one 
dealing with the educational world can 
afford to live in a borderland. This 
pursuit of understanding comes dan- 
gerously near to ending in things 
which of their very nature should be 
means to the pursuit of a further un- 
derstanding and of an ultimate finding. 

It may be ungracious, perhaps un- 
fair, to ask of a book more than it 
intends to give. This book claims to 
be a “concrete story” that will give 
educators a better knowledge of “the 
thing called student.” This it does; 
no one could resist the frank charm 
of the story or the vivid, simple beauty 
of the language. But it is perilous to 
suppose that the “values” given by 
great books or by the experiences of 
human intercourse can be taken at 
par, with no relation to anything be- 
yond them. The world of books, too, 
is God’s world. 

MARGARET WILLIAMS. 


The Anatomy of Peace. By Emery 
Reves. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.00. 

In this small but serious book, Mr. 
Reves urges us to abandon antiquated 
Ptolemaic for modern Copernican 
conceptions of world order, so that 
the shifting of standpoint will enable 
us to “see all the nations and national 
matters in motion, in their interre- 
lated functions, rotating according to 
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the same laws without any fixed points 
created by our own imagination for 
our own convenience.” The study of 
history has convinced the author that, 
unfortunately for us, political democ- 
racy came into the world before man- 
kind was ready to be organized on a 
universal, rather than upon a national, 
basis; and now super-states keep us 
entangled in a cycle of wars, with a 
new conflict beginning each time that 
a sovereign power ascends to a level 
more nearly universal than before. In 
these wars we have to sacrifice our in- 
dividual rights for the sake of sheer 
survival. Collective security is a fal- 
lacy. No federated system such as that 
established at San Francisco can ex- 
clude atomic world war; indeed war 
will come as an inevitable result of the 
system unless human nature can be 
changed. If we are not to live in deep- 
ening dependence and practical slav- 
ery, we must eliminate political fron- 
tiers. 

To Mr. Reves “there is something 
angelic in the simplicity and credulity 
of professional statesmen.” He finds 
that the most virulent and imperialis- 
tic nations of the twentieth century, 
the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R., think 
they are anti-imperialists.. The fact is, 
he says, that the sovereignty of the 
whole community and a universal law 
are the two central pillars on which 
the cathedral of democracy must rest, 
that only a world-wide legal order can 
insure freedom from fear, freedom 
from want and the preservation of 
inalienable human rights; and that it 
will be worth while to precipitate uni- 
versal legal unification by force, if we 
cannot achieve it by rational thinking. 

Recommended in an open letter, 
signed by twenty political figures, 
churchmen, scholars, critics, the book 
presents food for thought; much that 
it says cannot reasonably be denied; 
but its assumption that a world state 
can solve our problems without con- 
verting men to justice and to religion 
is fantastic. As a whole it is a less 
than adequate treatment of its subject. 
The author rejects religion because “it 
has failed.” But what about the 
rational process which he favors; has 
it not also failed? And does not re- 
sponsibility for failure lie neither with 
reason nor with religion, but rather 
with the men who have abandoned 


and distorted both? One cannot escape 
the suspicion that it is because the 
author has far more confidence in 
man than in God that he gives reason 
the second chance, which he denies to 
religion. Yet a large proportion of the 
best minds that the. human race has 
ever produced refuses to believe that 
even if we do succeed in establishing 
a world state all will then be well. 
JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


The Great Divorce. By C. S. Lewis. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

A large number of C. S. Lewis’s 
many admirers will set this book next 
in favor to Screwtape Letters. Its 
theme, a sort of antithesis to Blake’s 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell, is the 
incompatibility of Heaven and Hell. 
The lesson taught is this, that only by 
blinding ourselves can we believe it 
possible to possess the one without 
surrendering the other. In a mythi- 
cal borderland between paradise and 
the land of perdition, heavenly spirits 
come to greet departed souls and try 
to prepare them for entrance into 
Heaven. The condition of admission, 
however, is always some sort of re- 
nunciation; and of all the souls here 
described only one—and he after a 
long, fierce struggle —agrees to the 
conditions imposed. The rest turn 
away, illustrating the painful truth that 
in the last analysis, Heaven or Hell de- 
pends upon the free choice made by 
each individual soul. 

With frequent display of his gift for 
gentle, illuminating satire, the author 
introduces us to the theologian who 
prefers argument to truth; to the pes- 
simist who admits good nowhere; to 
the woman who won’t be content, even 
in Heaven, if not well dressed; to the 
nagging wife; to the possessive moth- 
er; to the incorrigible poseur, whose 
demand for attention and for pity, 
particularly from his wife, is literally 
insatiable. One soul, most striking 
figure of all, hugs his favorite vice to 
his breast, refusing, almost to the last 
minute, to let it be destroyed, despite 
the eloquent pleading of a spirit from 
Heaven. Mr. Lewis aims to refute the 
error that, granted skill and patience 
and time, one may always find some 
way of getting Heaven without re- 
nouncing Hell — “that mere develop- 
ment or adjustment or refinement will 
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somehow turn evil into good without 
our being called on for a final and 
total rejection of anything we should 
like to retain.” JOSEPH Mc SORLEY. 


To Whom Palestine? By Frank 
Gervasi. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. $2.50. 

This book is another blast of Zion- 
ist propaganda. The author tells us 
in the preface that he was raised with 
Jewish kids who taught him how to 
eat stuffed fish and to like unleavened 
bread. He says, “This isn’t exactly an 
objective book on Palestine. ... At best 
it is a summary of the case for a Jew- 
ish Palestine. ... You see, I love Jews.” 
The issue of this labor of love is a 
highly emotional and subjective re- 
hearsal of the familiar Zionist propa- 
ganda about the Balfour pledges, Brit- 
ish betrayal, Jewish plight and Arab 
pashas and effendis. The only new 
note in Gervasi’s book is that unless 
Britain and America transfer the Jews 
of Europe to Palestine at the trifling 
expense of two billion to ten billion 
dollars, and unless they help them to 
establish a Jewish commonwealth, the 
fighting Jews are determined to fight 
both Britain and the Arabs, and that 
this would lead to a world war in- 
volving Russia and the United States. 

The old saying that love is blind is 
verified in the case of Gervasi. He 
can see nothing worthy of praise in 
the Arabs. He does not know that they 
belong to a race that once conquered 
and ruled the world, and carried the 
light of civilization for six centuries. 
He does not notice the new Arab 
awakening, the new educated leader- 
ship, the passion for freedom, the 
vision of a United States of the Arabs. 
When he is in Palestine he is sur- 
rounded by “influences” and personal 
conducting and does not see facts as 
open as the day. His love for Jews 
crowds out any respect for truth or 
integrity. 

Out of the hundreds of falsehoods, 
misrepresentations and _ half-truths 
packed into this little book, space will 
allow only one citation sufficient to 
show that the author is not qualified 
to instruct America on the Palestine 
situation. In Chapter V. Gervasi re- 
fers to the beneficial effect of Zionism 
upon the growth of the Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine. He says, whereas 





the Arabs of Palestine have increased 
from 700,000 to 1,200,000, “in con- 
tiguous Arab countries population fig- 
ures are on the downgrade or at best 
barely level.” But according to the 
Statesman’s Year Book, during the past 
twenty-five years the population of 
Syria has increased from three million 
to four million; that of Iraq, from two 
million to over four million; that of 
Egypt, from fifteen million to eighteen 
million; and that of Transjordan, from 
200,000 to 350,000. Gervasi has made 
himself a tool and mouthpiece of Zion- 
ism. Other journalists have sold their 
souls for a few shekels, and no doubt 
he will reap his reward. Books of this 
sort will not in the end help the cause 
of Zionism. 

To whom Palestine? The answer 
to this question was given over eighty 
years ago by one of the wisest of men, 
when Abraham Lincoln said that a 
country belongs to its inhabitants. If 
so, then Palestine belongs to the Arabs, 
not to the Jews of the world. 

JABIR SHIBLI. 


According to the Pattern. By Katherine 
Burton. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

This is a twofold biography of Dr. 
Agnes McLaren and Dr. Anna Dengel, 
two devoted women who made possi- 
ble the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries. 

Agnes McLaren was a daughter of 
the Lord Mayor of Edinburgh, a dour 
Presbyterian, who had married a sis- 
ter of his friend, John Bright. She 
was early interested in the drive for 
women suffrage, and became secretary 
of the Edinburgh National Society. In 
1876, at the age of thirty-nine, she left 
her wealthy home to study medicine 
at the University of Monpelier, France, 
—a bold undertaking at the time, when 
all medical schools in the British Em- 
pire were closed to women. She 
boarded with the Franciscan Hospital 
Sisters, thus coming in contact with 
the Catholic Church for the first time. 
“TI like their way,” she said, “but I 
have promised myself that I shall 
never become a Catholic.” As a mat- 
ter of fact her twenty retreats under 
the Abbé Perra, together with her 
promised three Hail Marys daily, 
brought her to the Church after twenty 
years of searching. 
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An article of Msgr. Wagner of Mill 
Hill in the English Review on the 
needs of the missions in India re- 
vealed to her that the women there 
could have no medical aid, because all 
the doctors were men. From that mo- 
ment she determined that Catholic 
women doctors must be found—and 
religious women too, if the canon law 
forbidding this were to be abrogated. 

She died before her dream was re- 
alized, but her protegé, Dr. Anna Den- 
gel, a native of the Tyrol, made Agnes 
McLaren’s dream come true, by found- 
ing the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries in 1925. Eleven years 
later, February 11, 1936, she had the 
great happiness of learning that the 
canon law had been changed to favor 
the exercise of medical assistance and 
surgery by women missionaries in 
India. 

The Catholic medical missions have 
prospered greatly during the past 
twenty years. They have houses in 
the United States (Washington, Phila- 
delphia), in England and Holland; 
they are serving hospitals in India— 
Dakar, Patna, and Ravalpindi — and 
in the United States in Santa Fé and 
Atlanta. 

Not only is India calling for them to 
come and bring help, but requests are 
pouring in from bishops and vicars 
apostolic in Africa, China and other 
mission lands, asking aid for their 
sick poor. 

“Medical work in the missions,” con- 
cludes the author, “represents Chris- 
tianity in action. It is something the 
most ignorant and the poorest can un- 
derstand.” Mrs. Burton writes with 
her usual facility of style and her book 
makes interesting and inspiring read- 
ing. BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Exile in the Stars. By James J. Dono- 
hue. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

Eleven Lady Lyrics and Other Poems. 


By Fray Angelico Chavez. Pater- 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$1.25. 

Exile in the Stars is a group of lyrics 
paraphrasing and intepreting poeti- 
cally the Divine Office for the First 
Sunday of Advent. Its matter con- 
cerns the creation, the fall and the 
promise of redemption, and while its 
various parts are lyrically developed 
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in the form of sonnets, hymns and the 
versification of prayers, the book as a 
whole forms a dramatic unity rising 
to a climax beautifully sustained from 
sexte through compline. 

The pattern of the thought, as well 
as the form of the verse, is at first, 
impressively strict, and, until the 
reader accommodates his mind to 
these disciplines, his progress seems 
slow. But gradually, the upward 
sweep of the sonnet sequences on cre- 
ation and the tragedy of the fall, the 
elegiac beauty of their accompanying 
hymns and the stinging ardor of the 
concluding prayers grip the emotions 
and he begins to realize that here is 
a work of exquisite art, deeply theo- 
logical, profoundly and poignantly 
human. Unlike most books of lyric 
poems, Exile in the Stars not only rises 
in intensity of feeling it also in- 
creases in significance. Its illumina- 
tions stretch backward and forward, so 
that each section, while meaningful in 
itself, refracts the feeling of the book 
as a whole and acquires added luster 
by association with its neighbors. 

Father Donohue displays many 
splendid poetic gifts. The pregnant 
phrase, the gently startling epithet, 
melodious song that never jingles, the 
ability to state strongly without dis- 
cordance, and to express fearful real- 
ity without distortion, the faculty 
above all of giving fresh and joyous 
meaning to common language are 
abundantly visible. If there is any 
one predominating excellence it is the 
artfulness with which Father Donohue 
plays upon the variations of his cen- 
tral theme: On earth he bids us re- 
member the boyhood hour “of wiser 
laughter, better things,” that “Dark- 
ness is never far from day, And earth 
an exile in the stars,” and that “Heaven 
is less my settled destination Than 
goal not mine to earn but mine to 
choose.” And although all Adam’s 
sons will continue “forever wingless 
and condemned to fly” we are remind- 
ed in the concluding benediction that 
pe by mercy is sudden and His anger 
slow. 


Where Father Donohue attains his 
purpose chiefly by inducing us to con- 
template the splendor of order, Fray 
Angelico Chavez wins us immediately 
by the splendor of his ardor. Eleven 
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Lady Lyrics is a tribute to the three 
loves of a real poet, love of God and 
Our Lady, of men, and of the beauty 
that can be wrought in language. It 
is difficult to recall any book of lyric 
poems published in recent years 
which contains as much present ful- 
filment and future promise as does 
this volume of Father Chavez. 

Lacking space here for extensive 
quotation, one can only say with en- 
thusiasm that no less than fifteen of 
the sixty-five poems are small master- 
pieces. Among these, “In Extremis,” 
the “My love how beautiful you are” 
stanza from “Magnificat” and “Sym- 
phony in C” are outstanding. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy quality of the col- 
lection as a whole, apart from the 
genuine religious inspiration of every 
piece, is the variety of the moods, 
language and technique. There is or- 
gan music of traditional verse and 
rhyme in “Esther,” playful gaiety in 
“Mary,” overtones of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins in “Lyric-Lady,” fanciful 
humor in “To a Fly,” hymnal sim- 
plicity in “Ave Maris Stella,” inspired 
doggerel in “Father Adam, Mother 
Eve,” luminous mysticism in “Ulysses.” 
Always hopeful (“Whose broken heart 
is brave will not forego the beauty 
round him”), Father Chavez is not 
blind to suffering. There are elegies 
to spare in war, he says, in “Arma 
Virumque,” but it is too sad to utter 
them now. Later, perhaps, 
“ ... might some bard of epic arts 
Sift glory from the grief of hearts 
When these are dust, and slaughter 
Ripe for Iliads.” 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


The Idea of a Catholic College. 
John Julian Ryan. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 
Mr. Ryan tells us in his introduction 

that The Idea of a Catholic College “is 

intended to be, not a day-dream of an 
educational Utopia, but a blue-print of 

a truly Catholic college —a definite, 

practical plan which the author would 

like to carry out or aid others in carry- 
ing out. It sets forth as concretely as 
possible the ends, the methods, the ma- 
terials, and the instruments which 
would be sanctioned by saint, sage, 
teacher, parent and student alike.” 
We will understand and appreciate 


By 
New York: 


Mr. Ryan’s fine book better if we re- 
alize that what he means by a Catholic 
college is not an embryonic graduate 
or professional school, but a prepara- 
tory school for life, whose aims are to 
show the student “how to lead a life 
in which, through incorporation in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, he is made 
ready for sharing in the Beatific 
Vision, in the next world and for shar- 
ing in the Life of that Body in this, 
and for aiding others to share in It.” 
The Catholic college, therefore, must 
teach its students “how to contemplate, 
philosophize, meditate, perform works 
of mercy, worship privately and lit- 
urgically, appreciate, study and work.” 

The curriculum is in keeping with 
the whole tenor of this book—astound- 
ing. It is both more inclusive and 
exclusive than the average college cur- 
riculum, including such studies as 
gardening, the elements of all the nat- 
ural sciences and four years each of 
philosophy and religion, and exclud- 
ing such college “musts” as surveys of 
literature, history, etc. The two main 
courses, practical theology and practi- 
cal philosophy, are dealt with exten- 
sively and, I might add, superbly in 
the two chapters on Integration. The 
student is to be given all the essen- 
tials in the first year, the following 
three years to be devoted to “refining, 
deepening, clarifying his knowledge of 
the principles he has learnt the first 
year.” Ryan’s comments on the pro- 
posed courses are among the finest 
things in this book. One hopes that he 
will expand his ideas on Integration 
or the relationship of cosmological and 
artistic principles into another fine 
book. 

While venturing to disagree on a few 
minor points with the author’s com- 
ments on Economics and History, I 
can say that Ryan has really done 
what he set out to do and has given 
us a definite and practical plan of what 
the normal Catholic college should be. 
May this blueprint soon be translated 
into actuality. SALLY CASSIDY. 


Essay on Rime. By Karl Shapiro. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.00. 
In blank verse, punctuated by occa- 

sional rhymes, Karl Shapiro, young 

soldier-poet, writing a modern paral- 
lel of Pope’s Essay on Criticism, has 
given ample illustration of the conflict 
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between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in the heart of the twentieth. 
At moments, his pedestrian muse re- 
calls Dr. Johnson’s exasperated com- 
ment on the man whose hat was in his 
hand: 


“I wish to make acknowledgment to 
Doctor 

David Lovett of Baltimore, to whom 

This volume, once a letter in verse 
form, 

Was first addressed. ... 


At other moments, the passionate ut- 
terance of romanticism steals into 
Shapiro’s rigid outline of the Age of 
Reason. When he says of Yeats, 


“He and James Joyce were antipodal 
stars 

Who swam in a single heaven, scarce- 
ly aware 

Of one another....” 


his poetry sings. 

The pattern remains, however; and 
it adds clarity, if not beauty. In the 
first division, which deals with the 
confusion in prosody, Shapiro speaks 
almost sentimentally of 
- . every rapturous air 
That rose from Shakespeare’s heart.” 


He can write, with disarming gaiety, 
too, of 


“« ..,. the Browning metric, 
Hippity-hop for eye and ear at once.” 


As a descendant of the Age of Reason, 
but also as a romantic idealist, he op- 
poses anything consciously obscure, 
demanding “the language of under- 
standing, from which all else pro- 
ceeds.” 

In the second division, entitled “The 
Confusion of Language,” he tilts 
against the literary Marxists, and the 
literary Freudians. Denouncing ex- 
cessive style as morbidity, he disagrees 
with Yeats’s opinion that the last forty 
years have produced more great poets 
than any generation since 1630. Here 
he says that our generation lacks love; 
and that is the point of his third divi- 
sion, “Confusion in Belief.” 

In this last division we come closest 
to Shapiro. Crying out against a gen- 
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eration of poets that “cannot stomach 
simple piety,” since its “morality is 
abstract to an absurdity,” he assures 
it that 


“We cannot end like Dante on the stars 
Until we view them with the saintly 


gaze 

Of humble men acknowledging our 
knowledge 

Of nothing. ...” 


Tender, humorous, brilliantly intel- 
lectual, Karl Shapiro stands at the 
crossroads of poetry. With his humil- 
ity, his whimsical admission that his 
faults are the faults of his time, his ap- 
peal to reason against chaos, to love 
against egotism, he may well be him- 
self the poet that he awaited vainly 
during the sterile years of the second 
World War. MARY F. LINDSLEY. 


Three Plays: The Hostage, Crusts, The 
Humiliation of the Father. By Paul 
Claudel. Translated by John Heard. 
Boston: John W. Luce Co. $5.00. 
The present edition of Three Plays 

is interesting particularly because it 
brings together in one volume, in 
English, the dramas which form 
Paul Claudel’s famous trilogy—l’Otage 
(1911); le Pain dur (1918); le Pére 
humilié (1919). It is timely also, since 
the historical background of these 
plays has an analogy with our period, 
and most of the conflicts are caused by 
changes in the structure of French so- 
ciety during the sixty years covered by 
the trilogy,—1812-1871. 

The plots of the plays seem to this 
reader lacking in plausibility, but it is 
evident that they were designed by the 
mystic, Claudel, to bring out his cen- 
tral theme, the profoundly Christian 
one of sacrifice and expiation. In 
The Hostage, he creates a supremely 
tragic situation to force the protago- 
nist, Sygne de Coufontaine, to perform 
a superhuman act of self-abnegation. 
Since human conduct has almost limit- 
less repercussions, even in this world, 
he carries his pattern of heroic virtue, 
sin, and expiation through three gen- 
erations of one family. 

Claudel’s uncompromising treatment 
of his central theme, however, reminds 
one more of the implacability of divine 
vengeance in Greek tragedy than of 
the Christian conception of expiation. 
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Aeschylus was one of his dramatic 
sources, and the hero of the second 
play, Crusts, is reminiscent of Orestes. 

In its structure, this somber trilogy 
reminds one of a Gothic cathedral, 
with its lights and shadows, soaring 
beauty and fantastic ugliness. There 
are saints and gargoyles; there is the 
mingling of the tragic and the comic, 
the sublime and the grotesque. The 
magnificent ornaments of style, the 
blazonry in The Hostage, the recur- 
ring symbol of the great crucifix in the 
first two plays, carry out this analogy. 
In the original French text, the rhyth- 
mic, sonorous versets of the poet, 
Claudel, give a striking religious dig- 
nity to the lines. Among the noblest 
of these lines are those pronounced 
by Pius VII. in The Hostage, when, 
like Pius XII. today, he emphasizes the 
supranational character of the Church, 


} SHORTER 


FicTIonN: Wildwood. By Josephine 
W. Johnson (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00). Childhood, imaginative, 
inarticulate, victim of uncomprehend- 
ing, self-centered maturity is the theme 
of this gray tale. Throughout, there 
is a sustained deepening of the gloom 
with an increasing conviction of ulti- 
mate disaster. Middle-aged, wealthy 
Matthew Pierre, a self-contained stu- 
dent of ornithology, and Valerie, his 
narrow-gauged wife, take upon them- 
selves the upbringing of a hitherto un- 
seen young orphan relative who will 
be “as our own child.” Their expecta- 
tion of an attractive little ward, shat- 
tered by the appearance of gawky, shy, 
hypersensitive Edith, they resign them- 
selves to a martyrized parenthood, and 
attempt to mold her to their own 
image. Developing in an atmosphere 
of unmeaning proscriptions and pa- 
rental possessiveness, life holds for 
the girl only humiliations, and be- 
comes a morbid quest for solitude and 
escape. The life of the spirit is mis- 
interpreted and a sense of personal sin 
is omnipresent. The one person who 
understands and who might save offers 
“pity” but not “love,” and there is a 
savor of the stark old classic ending in 
the climax of despair. The author, 
who writes with a certain competence, 
too often applies Scripture texts with 
a tongue in the cheek attitude which 


and its capacity to adapt itself to the 
needs of men in changing times, while 
preserving the integrity of its doctrine. 
Some of the artistic values in the 
French are inevitably lost in transla- 
tion. The English texts worked out 
by the translator of this edition are 
remarkably faithful to the original, 
however, and much of its poetic 
beauty has been retained. One is 
therefore surprised to find an occa- 
sional rendering which strikes a false 
note, as, for example: “That’s the last 
thing you should say” for “Parole sur 
toute chose la derniére,” which ex- 
presses a more general idea, and is 
rendered, in an earlier translation 
published by the Yale University 
Press, as “That is the last word on all 
our efforts.” But why cavil at a few 
details in so fine an achievement as 
Three Plays? MARY M. FAY. 


NOTICES 


is not inspiring, and, in all truth, 
Wildwood does not lift the heart! 

Before the Sun Goes Down. By Eliza- 
beth Metzger Howard (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $2.75). This 
book may be described as an undis- 
tinguished specimen of the type known 
as “small town novels.” Here, as a 
matter of routine, appear a devoted 
local physician, a good-natured priest, 
oppressed Negroes, badly treated Jews, 
a disreputable woman, white trash 
across the tracks—a convenient set- 
up for the introduction of filthy talk, 
for vulgar allusions to bodily func- 
tions, adolescent indecencies, incest 
and unnatural vices. Quite innocent- 
ly perhaps, the author takes a crack 
or two at Catholic belief and practice: 
but on the whole she seems to be not 
so much nasty-minded as greedy for 
circulation and badly in need of a 
friendly censor. If, as we may as- 
sume, she would like to be cleared of 
the suspicion of unfairness, she should 
ask some well-instructed Catholic 
child to enumerate for her the disposi- 
tions required for a valid confession, 
and to tell her the difference between 
the Immaculate Conception and the 
Virgin Birth. 

Christine Roux. By Thames Wil- 
liamson (New York: Current Books, 
Inc. $2.50). The central figure of this 
tale is a seventeen-year old novice 
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forced out of the convent by the French 
law of 1905, which imposed rigorous 
restrictions on religious communities; 
and the author assures us that his 
novel was suggested by the actual ex- 
perience of a woman he met in France. 
That may well be. But his book is 
made up largely of half truths, assem- 
bled by a writer who has a thesis to 
prove. The old Abbé’s summary of 
the types of women who enter a clois- 
ter is so like a caricature that it would 
be amusing but for the possibility that 
uninformed readers may take it more 
seriously than it deserves. 

The King’s General. By Daphne du 
Maurier (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Co. $2.75). No reader needs 
to be told that Miss Du Maurier is a 
good story teller. The scene of her 
latest romance is laid in Cornwall and 
Devon; its interest centers in the wars 
between Crown and Parliament from 
1642-’48. Outstanding figures are the 
crippled Honor Harris, narrator of the 
tale, and Sir Richard Grenvile, King’s 
General in the West, between whom 
existed through the years a love that 
never found fulfillment. In the end 
Sir Richard escaped to Holland after 
the blundering of his fellow officers 
had brought disaster to the Royal 
cause. Swashbuckling soldiers, dra- 
matic love scenes, secret panels, 
. scheming women, the divided loyalties 
of great families, are combined skill- 
fully enough and in a style not too 
coarse to be regarded as fairly char- 
acteristic of the times; but as a mirror 
of the period and of the persons de- 
scribed the book merits something less 
than enthusiastic praise. The critical 
situations could have been made much 
more clear and vivid; and the reader 
who has not an abundance of leisure 
will find the excitement rather thinly 
spread over 368 pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS: No Dreamers Weak. 
By Michael de la Bedoyere (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00). 
This unpretentious, honest, bold ex- 
amination of the relationship between 
Christianity and our twentieth-century 
world is one of the most profound and 
enlightening discussions of the present 
peace-war problem thus far published. 
Already of high repute, the author, by 
virtue of this book, makes doubly 


secure his title to be regarded as one 
of the sanest and most constructive 
thinkers of the present generation, 
Wasting no words, he has brought 
within the compass of his small vol- 
ume an adequate discussion of a series 
of questions that bristle with difficul- 
ties—the dilemma of war; the com- 
petency of Christianity to offer help; 
moral contrasts in the man of today; 
political and social errors of post- 
Christian society; the fatal implica- 
tions of the present international situ- 
ation; the outstanding characteristics 
of Germany, France, Britain, the 
United States, Russia; the role of the 
Catholic countries in building for 
peace; the conflict between Christian- 
ity and industrialism, press, radio, 
cinema. It is a book to be read care- 
fully, to be meditated upon, to be 
taken up again and again. 

Guerrilla Padre in Mindanao. By Ed- 
ward Haggerty (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.75). These Jesuits go 
places that must astonish even them- 
selves. Surely Joseph O’Callaghan 
never visualized himself as about to be 
the first Catholic priest to wear the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. No 
more, it may safely be said, did young 
Edward Haggerty of West Virginia— 
who became a Jesuit novice in 1921 at 
the age of eighteen—ever suppose that 
he would one day be advanced from 
the position of Rector in a Jesuit Col- 
lege at Cagayan to the status of liaison 
officer, aiding guerrilla leaders to out- 
wit hostile Japs in what General Mac- 
Arthur has called “the greatest resist- 
ance movement of the war.” Father 
Haggerty recorded his astonishing ad- 
ventures in a diary, written in large 
part under fire; and the book con 
structed from that diary is so inter- 
esting that one could much more eas- 
ily begin to quote from it than to stop. 
It tells modestly of three heroic years 
in the hills of Mindanao; and its his- 
torical character is guaranteed by Gen- 
eral Whitney (Office of the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the U. S. Armed Forces 
in the Pacific) and by Major General 
Fletcher Sharp. One reasonable criti- 
cism would be that the map end-paper 
should have been a little more closely 
co-ordinated with the text; but as 
things go nowadays, we had better be 
grateful for having a map at all. 





Our Contributors 


From an unimpeachable source 
comes the body of Rev. THEopoRE C. 
PETERSEN’S telling article “From Be- 
hind the ‘Iron Curtain,’” and much 
serious and solemn thought does it be- 
get. Father Petersen, one of the most 
learned as he is one of the most un- 
assuming, of the Paulist Fathers, writes 
for us as often as we can induce him— 
and he has the leisure—to do so. A 
recognized authority in the field, he is 
Associate Professor of Semitic and 
Egyptian Languages and Literatures 
at the Catholic University of America. 

A NEw contributor, HERBERT O. WIL- 
LIAMS, casts new light on old truths in 
his “A Preface for a Primer for Mod- 
erns.” It reflects the student of phi- 
losophy that Mr. Williams is, when the 
work in which he has been engaged in 
Washington, D. C., for the past four 
years permits him the leisure. He was 
born and educated in Philadelphia, 
where he studied drawing in the 
School of Industrial Arts. He has in 
preparation an anthology of mystical 
writings. 


FLORENCE R. (Mrs. C. H.) CHRISTIAN 
(“First Day of Spring’’) is an old con- 


tributor under a new name. She has 
given us three stories under her pseu- 
donym F. Bourgeois Russell, a name 
expressive of the racial strains that 
are hers. Since she broke into print 
in our pages in 1938, Mrs. Christian 
has made all the major Catholic mar- 
kets and has also appeared in national 
syndicates, and finally she has achieved 
that Mecca of all writers of fiction, and 
has sold a story to The Satarday Eve- 
ning Post. She is a native of Tucson, 
Ariz., where she still lives. 

In March, 1940, we introduced Dor- 
oTHY PENN, A.B., B.S., Pu.D. (“We 
Brazilians Are Becoming One Peo- 
ple”), to our readers. By profession a 
teacher, she was then head of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages at the 
St. Mary College, Leavenworth, Kans.; 
later she became research director 
with the Cleveland Inter-American 
Council, and now has left that post to 
become research associate with the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, 
her native state. Dr. Penn is the au- 
thor of The Staging of the Miracles de 
Nostre Dame par Personages. 


DEPARTING from the legal setting of 
earlier contributions, JAMES OwEgN 
TRYON takes us down one of the by- 
ways of early American history in his 
story of “St. Catherines Island” and 
the man into whose possession it came. 
Mr. Tryon writes with his usual ease 
and grace—and from his home in 
Athens, N. Y. 

Very Rev. Msor. JOSEPH PRzuDZIK, 
Px.D., Director of the Lincoln Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, gives us the 
result of many years of research and 
study in “Communism and Democ- 
racy,” his first contribution to our 
pages. Ordained for the Diocese of 
Lincoln, Neb., twelve years ago, he 
was sent to the Gregorian University 
in Rome, and on his return was as- 
signed as the first official Catholic 
chaplain of the Nebraska State Penal 
and Hospital institutions. At the same 
time he pursued his studies in Law 
and in Social work, and now holds a 
formidable number of degrees from 
various institutions of learning. He 
was named a Papal Chamberlain last 
year. Msgr. Przudzik is the author of 
Religion in Life, a collection of his 
radio talks. 

FRANCES M. QUINLIVAN, M.A., joins 
our authors with her interesting study 
of Henry Adams, “Irregularities of the 
Mental Mirror.” Assistant Professor of 
English in Notre Dame College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, it was her experience with 
puzzled Catholic students which led 
her to write it. Miss Quinlivan holds 
her degree from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland. 

WE make still another introduction 
in presenting Harwoop Hut, Jr. 
(“Sister of Service”) to our readers. 
Mr. Hull, whose father owned The 
Porto Rico Progress, first all-English 
newspaper published on the Island, 
was born in San Juan in 1914, grad- 
uated from its University and imme- 
diately was made editor of the Uni- 
versity’s Extension Service. Later he 
moved to Birmingham, Ala., to do 
radio work, but at the outbreak of the 
war was sent to Puerto Rico by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture where 
his many talents have been put to 
good use and where, according to a 
grateful Department he does the work 





of several people. Mr. Hull repre- 
sents the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in the Caribbean and broadcasts 
widely. 

PuyLuis DoLaNn, who tells us how 
“NCCS Adjusts to Peace,” has recently 
taken over the position of Assistant 
Director of Public Relations of the 
NCCS, having been previously con- 
nected with the organization as assist- 
ant director of the USO Club, across 
the Continent in Renton, Wash. Miss 
Dolan “grew up in the back shop of 
my Dad’s weekly newspaper,” The 
Grant County Review, in Milbank, 
S. D., and while a student at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota began a weekly 
column for the paper which she con- 
tinues to this day. She was a staff 
writer for the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
and Tribune when she joined NCCS. 

THE poets are singing again in the 
Spring. ALMA RosBIsoN HIGBEE’s “Wheat 
Field” has overtones of the sadness 
which the war has left with most of 
us. SisteR M. PAULETTE ULTON, M.A., 
Px.D. (“Predilection”), is new in our 
pages but writes for America, The 
American Catholic Sociological Re- 
view, Extension, etc. She is head of 
the Sociology Department at Nazareth 
College, Rochester. Another new poet, 
VioLet ALLEYN Storey (“Now by All 
Signs”), of Garden City, N. Y., is a 
free lance writer, widely published 
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and author of two volumes of verse, 
Green of the Year and Tea in an Old 
House. She holds her B.A. degree cum 
laude from Smith College. One of our 
most frequently published Southern 
poets, EpiIrH Tatum, sends us “Day 
Dream.” The notice in this depart- 
ment in the November issue to the 
contrary notwithstanding, this is 
HELEN FrituH (Mrs. Henry A.) Stick- 
NEY’s first appearance in our pages 
(“Convert’s Road”). She is a New 
Yorker who was educated in private 
schools and by tutors and did not 
begin writing until 1933. She has 
since published two volumes of verse, 
Prelude to Winter and Abigail’s Sam- 
pler, and is a contributor to the lead- 
ing poetry magazines, an officer of the 
Poetry Society of America and a men- 
ber of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. Though he was born and, 
except for three extended visits to Ire- 
land, lived his life in this country, 
there is no more truly Irish modern 
poet than the elusive FrRANcis Carin, 
When he died last April we had in 
our files three poems of his which are 
to be included in a collection of his 
work being made by his literary execu- 
tor, Sister Mary Bertrand. We are 
happy to give our readers “Writing- 
Table Warning” and “Echo-Makers,” 
regretting that they could not have 
appeared when he was still here. 
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